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[INTRODUCTION] 



The last several years have created significant 

challenges for the language teaching profession, 

both in the United States and abroad. Growing 

demands on learners> both children and adults, to 

acquire proficiency in a second foreign language as 

a means of economic and social mobility have pre- 
sented many educational systems with new and unf ore- 

8een responsibilities. At the same time, however, 

many foreign language educators are under growing , 

pressure to defend programs in the face of declining 

enrollments, dwindling resources, and widespread 

dismay o$er the failure of large numbers of students 

to develop functional ability in a foreign language. 
Thus a heightened sense of urgency surrounds * 

the need to make language instruction as effective 

and meaningful as possible. The response to these 

new challenges has been positive in a number of 

ways. Teachers have been receptive to innovative 

teaching methodologies. New 'materials and tech- 
niques have been designed, i^any for essentially new 

language-learning populations. Most of all, per- 
. haps, teachers have more fully recognized the need 

to adapt and* experiment. This more flexible atti- 
tude has had an important by-product: It has caused 

teachers to raise fundamental questions about what 

goes on in classrooms. Teachers are newly examining 
<'th$ir 6fim roles and the roles of their students. 

They are asking themselves what, as trained profes- ( 

sionals, they can bed t provide for their learners 

and what learners themselves can contribute to the 

language -learning process. Often such reassessment 
, of classroom practices has led to efforts to involve 

learners more actively in their owif and other learn- 
ers 1 progress. Teachers are nq longer simply paying 




lip service to the idea of making language instruc- 
tion more learner centered. Teachers have realised 
that learners themselves are a largely underused 
educational resource. Indeed, greater direct 
involvement of learners in the educational process 
may bje critical to the task of meeting; current 

^demands for second and foreign language proficiency. 

• In the classroom, in activities that supplement 
classroom instruction, and in settings in which 
formal instruction in a second language is simply 
not provided, learners are given the opportunity — 
and in some cases relied on — to assume greater 
responsibility for their own and their peers 1 /learn- 
ing x More and more, it appears *that peer involve- 
ment in second and foreign language learning is an . 



In this Volume, thte term peer involvement is 
used to designate what are normally referred to as 
*pee* teaching" and *"peer tutoring." Although the 
tex^n is probably easily understood, it might be well 
to define it clearly from the outset. ^Peer involve- 
ment is the use of learners as models, sources of 
information, and interac'tants for each other in such 
a .way* that learners assume roles and responsibili- 
ties normally taken by a formally trained teacher. 
The distinction between 'peer teaching and peer 
tutoring has to do primarily with the stage at which 
learners interact with one another. The latter 
designates an activity that in some fashion follows 
teacher-led instruction, whereas the former more 
often refers to the interaction between learners 
that substitutes for teacher -provided instruction. 
For the purposes of this, volume i observance of .this 
terminological distinction Is not necessary, since 
■%h€ various examples qf peer interaction will be 
easily recognized as "teaching 11 or "tutoring." Thus 
the more general term, peer involvement, is used. 

All too often, the unique benefits that learn- 
.ers can offer each other have been ignored by lan- 
guage educators. In some language -teaching 
approaches, all but the most controlled interaction 
among learners has been explicitly discouraged. 
Now, however, this failure to recognize the contri- 
bution that learners can make to each other and to 



idea whose time has- come. 
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language teaching is beginning to give way to an 
active effort to tap the potential of learners as 
teachers and tutors. Active involvement of learners 
with each other's progress is increasingly becoming 

a planned component of language -teaching programs. 

The systematic use of peer teachers and tutors 
is a much-publicized practice in contemporary educa- 
tion, with good reason: According to a 1978 esti~ 
mate, '10,000 cross ^age tutoring programs (with 
tutors and tutees at different grade levels) had" 
been operating in American public schools during the 
previous ten years (Gray, 1978). Many bibliogra- 
phies on the subject are several hundred entries 

'long. Peer tutoring has been the subject of several 
bookstand monographs, particularly ^in the areas of 
reading and special education. Iti comparison wit^h 
other subject areas, second and foreign language 
teaching may appear to have given little attention 
to the involvement of peers in the teaching/learning 
process; This is a somewhat understandable but 
nonetheless unfortunate misconception . 

The vi$tf is understandable because reports on 
peer involvement programs have appeared in a variety 
of journals of limited , circulation,* each with its 
own readership; a great deal of other potentially 
useful information is even less widely (Jisseminated. 
This information lag is unfortunate, siince dozens of 
second and foreign language peer involvement pro- 
grams have been successfully implemented. In many 
respects, however, thfe potential for peer involve- 
ment in language, learning has had to be discovered 
and rediscovered by individual teachers ^nd* program 
administrators. If the profession were to become - 
more aware of the peer involvement programs that 
have been developed, it mig^t be willing to imple- 
ment peer involvement more widely. One of the pur- 
poses of this volume, which provides an overview of 
peer involvement in language learning, is to bring 
peer involvement to the wider attention of the 
language-teaching public. * 
A number qf points about peer involvement in 

T language learning are highlighted. First, WhIJ.e 
peer involvement programs are often in large part a 
response to practical needs and realities, they also 
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closely reflect (and in some cases have been speci- 
<f ically based on) current views about how a second 
or foreign language is, best ,le«m«d. Many of the 
direqt benefits of peer involvemeht--an exposure to 
language that is tailored to* individual learners < 
needs" and abilities, increased opportunities for 
genuine cojnmunication in the language, the develop- 
ment of interpersonal bonds with a peer role model — 
are among the ingredients considered necessary for a 
second or foreign language to be acquired, and they* 
characterize productive language -learning situa- 
tions. Many of the by-products /"of participation in 
a peer involvement program, such as increased moti- 
vation, greater cross-cultural understanding, a 
stronger self -concept and sense of self -direction, 
and reduced inhibitions, are likeWse among the ele- • 
ments that both researchers and practitJL oners have t 
associated with successful language learners. 

A second theme of this overview is that, peer 
involvement is widely applicable. Peer-teaching and 
-tutoring programs have been successfully designed - 
for young children, for adolescents, and for* adults. 
They have been implemented for learners at all\ 
levels of instruction, from beginning to advanced. 
In many cases, the same program is intended to, serve 
the needs s of groups of learners at very different 
levels of proficiency. Peer involvement is as" 
applicable to foreign language learning as it is to 
second language learning. It has been used success- 
fully in settings where teachers, materials, and 
other resources are abundant as Well as in settings 
in which little, and in some cases nb, conventional 
classroom instruction's possible. Peer involvement 
programs have also been designed for a wide variety 
of purposes. One basic purpose is to provide an. 
alternative to the "lock-step" nature (of classroom 
instruction? peer involvement programs allow for 
differential pacing and more individualized activi- 
ties. In many cases, pe^er involvement activities 
essentially provide supplementary practice with 
'material presented initially ill the classroom. 
Another basic purpose of peer involvement is to pro- 
vide language-learning activities for which, the 
classroom is inappropriate. Many peer involvement 



programs are aimed primarily at creating, con veur- 



in meaningfvilr go^l-directed activity. Other 
programs have stiir other , sometimes more specific, 
purposes* such as ^tr^ining learners to correct their 
peers' written work frnd to learn, from the dorrec- 

-tions of their fpllotf learners, . 

In many cases, the ^pedagogical aspect of a peer. 

"involvement program is secondary to the social and 
^gychplogical effeqts. Many peer involvement; 
programs in. second language learning are extensions 
of the "buddy" system or the "big fer other "/"|t>ig 
sister" 'system; among tjieir primary goals is the 
establishment ot-EeA*£ionehips between second 
language learners and fluent peers. The importance 

♦of providing social and affective support for the 
young ^language learner has been widely recognized; 
it is also at the heart of programs for university 
students and adults Who are paired 4 with a fluent or 
jjative speaker. In foreign language learning, * 
learners at different levels of instruction are 
often paired in a peer involvement program. Along 
with the many benefits such progratas can have for 
the more advanced learners, there is the benefit for 
the' less advanced learners of interacting regularly 
with peers whom they might wish to emulate. Such 
interaction gives the less advanced learners visible 
evidence that their language-learning goals are in 
fact attainable, increasing their motivation and 
determination. In all of the program types men- 
tioned hejre, the potential for heightening cross- 
cultural understanding for all participants is 
widely feqognized; in some situations, systematic 
interaction between a language learner and a native 
speaker provides an experience that large and oft£n 
impersonal whole-class instruction cannot. 

To bfc successful, pBhr involvement programs in 
language learning must be thoughtfully planned, 
carefully structured, and systematically monitored. 
This basic point is stressed throughout this volume. 
The hope is that teachers and program administrators 
who read this volume will want to explore further 
the possibility of increasing the active involvement 
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of their own stUderHp in each other's work and that, 
following tfie models described in this volume,' they 
will adapt what has been done to tfreir own particu- 
lar needs and resources* New iqodels of peer 
involvement will', thus be created. 
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Chapter 1 the changing roles qF teachers and 

LEARNERS] . 



f0t 



Research in language acquisition has not yet suc- 
ceeded in explaining fully how people acquire a 
second or foreign language/ The field is in its 
infancy, and many aspects of language acquisition 
indeed remain difficult to investigate** ,Several 
years' of intensive investigation, however, have 
yielded a general understanding of the process of 
nonprimary language acquisition* In addition, cer- 
tain myths about what is and is not crucial in 
learning a second or foreign language have been 
dispelled. 

One such myth, which still has wide currency 
among the general public, Is that all that is 
necessary for second lahgua^fe learning is sufficient 
exposure* It is true, of course, that, people do not 
learn a second language without being exposed to it* 
People cannot wake up one naming in community X 
speaking the language of cbmmunity Y. But simple 
exposure to the language pf community Y does not 
ensure that the language will be acquired* The idea 
that some individuals "have a knack H for picking up 
a language also belongb to*popular mythology; it is 
virtually without support from ]|fangtfage acquisition 
research. Unlike viruses, languages are not con- 
tagious. A perspn acquires a language largely as a 
result of hajfing , interacted and communicated 



The opportunity to use the language being 
acquired in order to communicate is, jalong with 
several related factors, a basic condition 4 for 
second or foreign language learning* , Atoong the, 






related factors listed by Dulay, Burt and Krashen 
(1982) areftD 

• the haturalnesd of the language to which 
" learners are exposed; that is, the language heard 
should be directed toward communicating meaning 
rather than exemplifying a particular linguistic . 
form; t% \ 

jf-P # the availability of concrete referents; that v 
is, the importance, particularly for beginning 
language learners,. of topics that are physically and 
temporally salient (of t^n called the "he,re-and~now" 
principle), so that learners have ^is.ual aids, 
motor activities, and other . types of support to 
help make the meaning of the new language clear " 
(jp. 2$); and * ■ * 

* • 

e accessibility of target language peer models; 
in other words, the opportunity to interact with 
speakers to whom learners will' be attentive and from 
whom learners derive suitable affective support; 
Dulay, Burt and Krashen (198*) summarize research 
that suggests a preference for the variety of the 
language spoken by one's own ethnic group and, what 
is even more important for the present discussion, a 
preference for peers over both teachers and parents* 

Observation of what typically tafces place in 
the second or foreign language, classroom will reveal 
that in many ways it is farSftpA an ideal environ- 
ment for language acquisition. This is not to 
suggest that most teachers would not wish it to be 
otherwise; nor is it to imply ^that classrooms do not 
provide a great deal that is useful* Rather, it is 
in the nature of large-group instruction under the 
control of the dominant figure of the teadher that 
the necessary conditions for language acquisition 
will generay.y fail to exist* In some ways, tradi- 
tional large-group instruction is insufficient for 
learners, 1 needs; in others, it is inappropriate for 
language acquisition* These points can be more > 
fully understood through a brief overview of the 
structure of the conventional language classroom* 
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WHOLE-GROUP LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION : \ 
THE RULES OF THE GAME - * 

The typical pattern of, activity in the language 
classroom is in many resects lfttle 'distinguishable 
frojri classroom activity in general. It is a pattern 
that has a long history in education, one that has 
largely resisted, at least until now, repeated calls 
for reform* ,lt centers on \a stream of verbal behav- 
ior, and is founded on* a clearly drawn and carefully 
maintained role distinction between teacher and 
learner. These participants are assigned the. domi- 
nant and subordinate roles , respectively , in a 
relationship that strongly shapes the «^nta in a 
typical classroom. In most classrooms, Wiis rela- 
tionship is forcefully expressed by the pattern of v 
cJLassroom activity as well as* by the teachW's 
podium or the familiar ima'ge of a teacher pending 
in front of a group- of seated "learners . In \the 
language classroom, the relationship may be iven 
more clearly delineated by the linguistic inequality 
between teacher and learher, which is often a pasic 
fact around which classroom activity revolves. \ The 
language classroom 6an be effectively portrayed\by 
posing and answering the following questions abAut. 
how verbal interaction is managed. ' It 

\ 



Who Talks? 

All interaction requires a minimum of two par- 
ticipants. In the language classroom, both teacher 
and learners participate.. The amount of participa- , 
tion differs greatly for the teacher and learners, 7 
however; this is one of many effects of the teacher- ; 
centered nature of language classroom interaction, ,4 
as well as classroom interaction in general. 

Studies dating as far back as the' beginning of 
this century provide evidence of the disproportion- 
ate amount 'of talking teachers do in classrooms. 
Whether measured y in terms of time, total number of 
lines of a tape transcript, average length of speak- 
ing, turn, or in any other way, teachers do about 
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two-thirds of the talking, in a classroom. Little 
evidence ha* been accumulated to suggest that 
efforts to make students more active in the class- 
room/and to have them participate more directly in 
the v learning process have had kny significant effect 
in ^changing the proportion of their verbal partici- * 
pation in the classroom; 

For language teaching, ' the conclusion is obvi-J» 
oust ^ Learners spend 1 a great deal' of time listening 
to their teacher, and to a much lesser extent to 
other learners. The/ larger the class, the more 
likely it will be tftat any one learner's speaking 
time wi 11 x constitute an insignificant proportion of 
the total' class time. 



About What? 

The teacher-centered nature^ of ciassroom' 
interaction involves more than the disproportionate 
amount of talking teachers do. Even more reflective 
of the dominance of the teacher in the 'classroom is* 
the typical way in which speaking turns and tasks 
are 1 managed • Teachers and learners have definite 
interactional roles; the teaching /learning sequence 
proceeds by a series of, speaking turns Initiated by 
JLhe teacher, as in the following exchange i 

T: Now let's go over the antonyms. 
What f B the opposite t of light? 

Lt Dark . 

* T: * Right. 

When the teacher says, "Now let's go over the 
antonyms," a task is being set. The teacher is 
structuring a particular teaching /learning episode 
(such sentences have in fact been labeled "struc- 
turing moves" (Bellack, Kliebard, Hyman, & Smith, 
1966)). In principle, such moves can be made b^ any 
of the participants in a verbal exchange. In normal 
conversation, people constantly structure and" 
-restructure the discourse. Sometimes restructuring 
is explicit, as when someone says, "Let's change the 
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'subject* or, "Not „ that this has anything to do with 
it, but • ••«" Sometimes it is mora indirect, as in, 
"By the way, what do you think about • ••?" or "Y/*s, 
well, what else happened on your vacation,? H 

I A classrooms, However, task-setting (and the 
structuring moves ttynt accomplish this) is virtually 
the exclusive property of teachers. It is teacher 
who says, "Open your books to page 45* ahd, "Today 
we're going to review the irregular past fense forms 
we've been studying." The reaspn for this is evi- 
dent:. Settling the task is essentially \ a matter of 
topic control. What is talked about in the class-" 
room— and in a larger sense what takes plabe in the 
classroom—is traditionally the responsibility of 
the teacher, .who must implement the syllabus of. the 
course. The teacher's job is to mediate between the 
syllabus and. the learners, and this is done most 
efficiently when the teacher has firm- control of the 
interaction. • 

Indeed, classroom episodes such as the follow- 
ing, in which a learner (L^ ) mafces a structuring v 
move, are quite infrequent; when €ftey "do occur 'they 

seem exceptional: c i 

T: But, this is related to the moth but it's 
usually more beautiful. It has many 
colors, and it's, it's a wy lovely ... 
insect. Is it an insect? Yeah? O.K., 
O.K. 

L-j t You don't know what's butterfly? 

♦ 

L 2 * I f m sorry, I don't ... 

Tt Well^ now ... 

: * You know that onto I could have shown you, 
you know. I found one in garbage. 

T: You found a butterfly in t^e garbage can? 

m Yeah. 

T: Really? 

11 
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In this episode, the learner attempts to con- 
tinue the discussion on the topic of butterflies, a 



Noteworthy are . the teacher l s\ attempt to regain 
control of topic ("Well, now ...") and the learner's 
refusal to acknowledge it. In many language class- 
rooms, opportunities for learners^ to vie with teach- 
ers for control of topic are limited or nonexistent; 
even when such opportunities exist, learners gener- 
ally play by the, rules of the language ^classroom 
game, which place control of to'pie firmlty with the 
teacher. Thus, what is talked abotit is Overwhelm-* 
ingly a matter for t^ie teacher to decide, ; /r /\ 



•According to What Pattern? . > 

Another way in whiqh interaction in the lan- 
guage classroom corresponds to that of classrooms 
in general— and also /Jistinguishes interaction in 
the classroom from what. is found in the mbre natural 
linguistic ^nviroivnent— lies in the pattern of par- 
ticipation. As mentioned earlier, teachers and 
learrters have clearly "different conversational 
role"*,' It is the teacher who sets or structures the 
task, Having done this, the tAacher then sets the 
interactional exchange into motion bV maklhg what" 
has l^een called a "soliciting" or "initiating" move. 
This move is generally in the form of a question, 
such as, "What did you do last night?" or; "What is 
the boy doing in thp t^fnt picture?" Sometimes the 
njove takes the form of an imperative, as in, "Tell , 
me how many cftairs there are in the picture" or, 
"Repeat after'jiief: 'There are red flowers in the 
vase, 1 ", In either case*, the purpose of this turn is 
to elicit some verbal response from a learner* (or, 
in cases in which unison responses are part # of the 
teaching procedures, from the learners as a group). 

Many researchers have noted the irresistible 
force of asking questions. In Western culture, 
questions demand responses; refusing to respond to ^ 
an initiating iftove creates considerable social ten- 
sion. The* authority of the teacher adds to the 
intrinsic power of the question form, and so que$~ * 



topic that had arisen more 




unexpectedly • 
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tions are an extremely effective meahs of setting^ 
classroom interaction into motion* 

The next move is th* learner 'si the learner 
must respond to the solicitation . This move is 
-followed by a final speaking turn by the taacfoer, 
who reacts to (of ten* by evaluating) the learner's 
response* Thus, the pattern of participation is as 
follqws: The teacher sets the task and asks a 
question (or in some other way elicits a learner's 
verbal participation); the learner makes a response; 
•and the- teachjMf -reacts 'to the learner's response* 
Tfhe following episode reflects this- basic patter^ of 
. classroom recitation: 

T: Novr, let's review* I'll 
give you a sentence, and ' 
'you pat it into past tense. 
"Mr* Smith eats breakfast 
Maria? 

L: "Mr* Smith ate breakfast 
T: Good. 

The final part of the classroom teaching /learn- 
ing cycle is important to note, since it is one of 
the most distinctive elements of classroom inter- 
action. In ordinary conversation, one speaker 
typioally reacts to what the other speaker has just 
said» indeed, it is by this means that conversations 
.are sustained. Speakers indicate their agreement or 
disagreement with what- their partner has just said, 
or react with surprise or . some other emotion to what 
they have just heard. Often, a reaction. can be 
followed up with another question to find out more 
about what the other speaker thinks or feels about a 
" topic) other times, a. speaker can simply make a 
reacting move and allow the other speaker to hold 
the floor. Two things are special' about the 
reacting move in the* language classroom. First, it 
is made almos,t exclusively by one participant (the 
teacher). Second, evaluation is based on criteria 
that are different from those that apply to ordinary 
conversations. This is so largely as a result of 
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the goals toward whicti language instruction is con- 
ventionally directed, * 

For What Purpose? 

i 

The structure of language classroom interaction 
sketched so far reflects' the structure of classrooms 
in general. Distinguishing the language classroom 
are the following two goals toward which language 
teaching has traditionally been directed. 

x 

Maximizing <■ "overt praotioe* Many language-, 
teachers have been trained to stress the development 
of aural-oral skills. For many, such skills are 
best developed by maximizing the verbal participa- 
tion of learners. The more verbally "active" learn- 
.ers are, the more proficient they will become in 
understanding and producing speech. Thus,' the ideal 
classroom has often been thought to be the one in 
which the greatest amount of verbal "activity" takes 
place. Teachers have been admonished to avo^d 
"down" time in classrooms and ia ensure "that class- 
room interaction, is as "efficient" as possible; that 
i's, involving a rapid succession of speaking turns 
so that the greatest number of learners can partici- 
pate the greatest number of times. 

Streeeiny formV aoou)faoy. The traditional 
importance that has been placed on the ability to 
produce structurally correct utterances in the 
target language has come increasingly under attack 
in debates about language-teaching goals and metho- 
dology. The problem, say critics, is that in the 
effort to have learnfrs produce grammatically 
correct language, classroom interaction is created 
that is strikingly lacking in real oommurtication of 
meaning. The questions learners are asked in class 
serve a very' different function from questions 
people ask outside the classroom. While referential 
questions— that is, questions to which the speaker 
x does not know the answers in advance— predominate in 
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ordinary language use, display questions— £hat is, 
questions whose overriding purpose is to have learn- 
ers produce information already known to the asker— 
Aaref the dominant question type in the y classroom . 
Such questions make learnerB attend to the forms 
they use to respond and require relatively little 
attention to content. Thus, the reacting moves 
that teachers make to learners' responses in the 
classroom are typically directed less to the content 
(the meaning) of the responses than to their formal 
(linguistic) accuracy. t 

With What Effect 'on. Different Learners? , , 

Anyone who has taughf— and indeed anyone who 
has dbserved classrooms— has been struck by differ- 
ences in the way learners . respond to the classroom 
and in the way they participate in classroom activ- 
ity. Several factors' account for the way learners 
participate in the classroom. The principal factors 
are the following. 



Motivation, Much has been made of the impor- 
tance <& attitudes and motivation in language learn- 
ing. These are 1 difficult variables to measure, and 
it is this obstacle that has most seriously hindered 
progress in understanding their role ini language 
learning. Nonetheless, it is safe to aiasume that 
students with positive attitudes about the language 
and the people "who speak it, and who have a strong 
desire to be able to use the language proficiently, 
are more likely to participate fully in whatever 
classroom experience with the language is available. 

The importance of attitudes for classroom lan- 
guage learning is shown by research such as 
Gardner's (1968) study of Navajo children learning 
English.' Gardner found that students' attitudes 

a toward English classes reflected their general atti : 
tudes about the Anglo community, and the degree to 
which they felt they had access, to it. Other stud- 

* ies (see, for example, Lambert & Tucker, 1972; 
Saville-Troike, 1976; Schumann, 1978) have pointed 
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up the interplay of parental attitudes, community 
attitudes, and the attitude of learners ^ toward the 
target language and v community* 

Individual students 1 performance in the language 
classroom is very often a carry-over of the atti- 
tudes that shape their use of the language outside , 
the classroom. Exploratory research by Seligfer 
(1977), for example, suggests that learners who peek* 
out contact with speakers of the target language 
outside "*the classroom tend to participate more, ac- 
tively the classroom* j 

b'thnio eiyle; Learners from differ^t ethnic 
and cultural ba6kgrounds may respond differently to \ 



widely taken for granted. As several studies 
(Boggs, 1972; Dumont, 1972j Philips, 1972) have sug- 
gested, failure to recognize such differences may 
lead to serious cross-cultural misunderstanding and 
make the classroom, experience evenness effective. 
One recent study (Sato, 1982), has demonstrated quite 
forcefully that the factor of ethnic style cpn, 
create a vicious cycle in the classroom. Nineteen 
Asian and 12 non-Asian students in two intermediate 
English-as <-a -seconds-language university classes were 
compared. Ttye Asitftitatudents responded to •'general 
solicits" (that iflf, s61iciting moves by the teacher 
directed to no particular student) significantly 
less frequent ly N than the non -Asians. Sato (1962) 
also found that the two teachers called on the Asian 
learners (that is, made "personal solicits") .signif- 
icantly less often than they called oh the non- 
Asians. It was concluded that the relatively 
greater reticence of the Asian students to respond 
tp general solicits— to compete for a speaking turn 
— may have caused their teachers to perceive them as 
unwilling to participate and so call on them less 
often. Thus, students who, as a result of their 
ethnic style, did not avail themselves fully of the 
opportunity for speaking turns in class and Who 
chose to rely on teacher-allocated turns— personal 
solicits—were deprived to some degree of even that 
opportunity for classroom participation^ 



the traditional 




instruction that> is * 
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Personality factors. Like attitudes and moti- 
vation, personality variables have proven extremely 
difficult to investigate rigorously. However, 
empirical evidence supports anecdotal observations 
of the importance of particular personality traits 
in language learning. In the language classroom, 
factors such as self-esteem, inhibition, , impillsiv- 
ity, and self-confidence— to name only k few — 
correlate to some extent with what learners derive . 
or fail to derive from the traditional J.anguage 
classroom. What has made it especially difficult to 
reach conclusions" about the role of these factors, 
however, is the nonlinear relationship that seems to 
exist between many of these variables and classroom 
performance or achievement. 

It is important to recognize, tha^ 'these fac- 
tors, as well as others (for example, "cognitive 
style 11 ), cause learners to respond differently to 
conventional large-group language instruction. They 
shape learners 1 participation in the classroom and 
the perceptions learners develop on the basis of 
their classroom experience. 

( 

THE LIMITATIONS OF TEACHER-CENTERED, 
LARGE-GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Following is a list pf the potential short- 
comings, both immediate and longer term, of teacher- 
centered, whole.-group instruction. 



Failure to Provide for the Individual Needs 
of Learners, " * 

The tendency .of large-group teaching to. proceed 
at a more or less predetermined rate, through course 
material will fail to accommodate all learners 
equally veil. Some students will lose interest in 
activities 'they have already 'mastered* others will 
have difficulty" keepUng up with the rest of the 
class. • \ 
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Inhibiting Effect of Public Nature of 
Whole-Cla88 Instruction " * 

Classrooms produce what ~ Barnes (1973) calls an 
"audience effect 11 ! >The pressure of having topper- 
form in front of a large group of fellow students 
, and the dominating figure of a teacher prevents many 
students from taking full advantage of the learning 
opportunities available ♦ | 



Decreased Appropriateness of :"Language 
Use" Activities * * * 

By* their very nature, activities that require 
students to use the target language for real or , 
simulated communication cannot be ^controlled in the 
same way that a teacher can regulate mechanical , 
*skill-getting" drills. The speed with which stu- 
dents perform communicative language tasks cannot be 
controlled; nor** can the teacher control the ways in. 
which learners will use their acquired knowledge of 
the .language in communicative activities. Further- 
more, -the public nature of classrootrfs already men- 
tioned tends to make any attempt at communication ^ 
inauthentic; students tend to feel that they are " 
playing at communication, rather than actually using 
the language purposefully* ' 

Insufficient Opportunity to Learn 
to Manage Discourse 

In her review of the implications of discourse 
analysis for classroom teaching, Kramsch (1981) sum- 
marizes the findings of afc&yral critics o£ conven- 
tional classroom inatructidn as follows: In the 
classroom, learners have limited opportunities to 
engage in "natural" As/course* Conversational 
fluency requires more than an ability to respond to 
questions and occasionally to report or describe * 
information. It requires competence in the manage- 
ment of discourse (Candlin, 1976)* Students have to 
learn to signal a desire for a speaking turn, to 
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extend discussion of a topic or to change topics, to 
clarify meaning, to repair conversational break- 
downs, and comment on a previous speaker 'ft turn* 
In addition, students must learn, to manage discourse 
in ways that speakers of the target language will 
find acceptable #• * ' 

V 

Insufficient Opportunity of Learners 1 
to* Manage Their Own Learning 

At some point, classt^pm instruction in a 
language must end,* and students must be able to make 
further progress on their own. . Teachers recognize 
this fact; it is why a primary -overalljgoal ^ edu- 
cation is to help .students "learn how , to le*rn." 

9 In reality, however., whole-group, teacher- 
centered instruction often produces quite a differ- 
ent effect. Allwright (1979) cited 'the following 
ways 'in which the conventional second or foreign 
language classroom prevents learners from taking 
adequate responsibility for their own learning* 

fruetration* Of ten : learners are prevented from 
discovering what they believe will best enhance 
their own learning. Students have different learn- 
ing styles, and unless* opportunities exist for 
learners and their teacher to discover how learning 
can best be managed, ..many learners will eventually 
feel frustrated. 



Spoon-feeding. This practice can be roughly 
described as "doing for learners what they could 
more profitably do for themselves" (pp. 112-13). 
For example, "it is possible to frustrate a learner 
by providing a rule or an explanation when the 
learner really believes ... that he or she will 
learn best by being given an opportunity to work it ■ 
out independently" (p. 110). The problem of spoon- 
feeding goes beyond this, however. In presenting 
the language in small «doses, by focusing learners' 
attention on form rather than on meaning, and by 
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judging learner performance primarily (if not exclu- 
sively) on the criterion of formal accuracy, large- 
group, ieacher-cefltered instruction can create the 
illusion that what learners \fi 11 need to be able to 
do with the language outside the classroom ,is being 
adequately dealt with in the classroom. This prob- 
lem may be particularly acute for younger foreign 
language learners/ wfto in most cfcees will not have > 
access to the target community and who therefore 
have little way of knowing what the demands of nor- 
mal language use are. *• ' 

s ■ 1 

Demoralization. A learned whose expectations 
become lower* thari his or hjer abilities wotfld other- 
wise indicate ie said to be* demoralized. Demor- 
alization is easily bred in learners who believe 
that their potential contribution to their own and 
others' learning is undervalued. ^ 

♦ ■* 

Dependence -breeding • Another effect of 
teacher -centered instruction is dependence on the 
teacher as an "expert,". * This effect is insidious, 
since everything a teacher may do to maintain high 
morale in class, to sustain student interest, and to 
make material easily understood may also cause 
learners to become, unknowingly, "so dependent on « 
the teacher that, without him (i.e., in 'real-life 1 ) 
they are, literally, helpless, like package tour 
customers who have lost their [tour guide]" (p. 12). 

« 

PATTERNS OF PEER INVOLVEMENT 

* 'i 

There is almost endless variety in peer in- 
volvement programs. Because peer teaching and ' 
tutoring programs are normally developed to meet 
specific needs of particular students in a par- 
ticular setting, no two peer involvement programs 
^are ever exactly the same. J Nonetheless basic models 

so 
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or patterns of peer involvement in education can be 
identified. 

A' basic distinction involves the- 'relative age 
or grade level of the peer participants. "Same-age" 
programs are those, in which %*lbrs and tutees are at 
the same grade level. A basic pattern of same-age 
tutoring is 4ntraola88 tutoring J which involves , 
students assisting one another withia their own 
class. In a larger program, students in one class 
might work with Btudents from another class at the 
same level. & ■ 

.' Several variations of the intraclass pattern 
.ar^ jpossible; each has particular advantages for 
/different situations: * 

'* V " > \ r K f ■: 

e students in an intfefecl^s prpgranj may be ran- 
domly paired or asdAgped to groups; 

e students may be allowed to select ind^idual 
partners to wbrk with or form small groups My them- 
selves; or 

/ 

• students may be paired or assigned to groups 
according to certain criteria. Sex, race, personal- 
ity, socioeconomic level, and achievement level are 
all variables on which pairing and grouping proce- 
dures have been based (fbr example, high-achieving 
students may be paired with students with learning 
difficulties, pr students with different personality 
traits may be deliberately paired). 

* 

The other basic type of peer teaching and 
tutoring is th« "cross -age" program. In such pro- 
grams, tutors and tutees are at different grade 
levels; the age\dif f erenca between tutors and tutees 
«ay range from one to several years. 

One of the most common patterns of cross -age 
peer involvement is interyrode tutoring. One 
example. of intefgrade tutoring is when upper-grade , 
elementary students serve as tutors for students, in 
the primary grades . * Although there are exceptions , 
lntergrade tutoring programs usually involve tutors 



The terms used here are taken from Melargno (1976). 
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at liait three years older (three grade levels 

above) their tuteea. 

In intareonool tutoriny, learner* at the junior 

or senior high school level may work with eleroen- 
tary-level students. The age differential between 
tutors and tutees in this type of program is often 
no greater than in intergrade tutoring. Interschool 
tutoring, however, often presents more challenging 
practical difficulties than intergrade programs, 
since it often involves students in different build- 
ings with different daily schedules. 

In some Interschool programs, students from 
different education*! systems mjy be involved in a 
peer teaching or tutoring project. In a program 
(Martin & Berka, 1980) described later in this vol- 
ume (see pp. 72-73), bilingual Spanish-English ' " 
undergraduate Students in science and engineering 
taught science^ to Spanish-dominant elementary stu- 
dents (K-8) enrolled in a transitional bilingual 
educational program. 

A third basic pattern of cross-age peer in- 
volvement is informal' tutoring , in which older stu- 
dents supervise or participate with younger students 
in out-of -classroom activities* This kind of P ear 
involvement often grows out intergrade tutoring, 
but it need not. Examples of informal tailoring are 
the "buddy system" or "big brother "/"big sister" 
programs that many schools have developed to provide 
for students with social, behavioral, or other non- 
academic difficulties. 

Peer involvement in language learning can be ' 
described .to some extent, but not completely, in 
terms of these basic patterns . Thl* jjtatement is 
particularly true for second language^learning 
because learning a second language is not the same 
as learning content subjects, In other subject 
areas, skills can be roughly correlated with grade 
levelt Sixth graders tend to have greater skill in 
mathematics than third graders do. Proficiency in a 
nonnative language, however, is not directly con- 
nected with age (grade level) to the same extent. 
While students at any grade level may differ con- 
siderably in their academic* ability, 't-he difference 
is generally not so great as the difference between 
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a 4 native speaker of a language and a learner of the 
same age with limited proficiency in the language. 

As a result, peer involvement programs in 
language learning should consider both the age of 
participants and their level of proficiency. A peer 
tutoring program in which native speakers tutor 
second language learner agl peer* is 'not identical 
to same-age tutoring programs in content areas. 
Conversely , second language classes- are often made 
up of learners of different ages/ and the in-class 
peer involvement activities that are designed should 
be based more on the shared level 6f proficiency of 
the students than on age differences, among them. 
For these reasons and others , In describing basic 
patterns of peer involvement in second and foreign 
language learning , the terms "same-level* and 
"cross-level" ("level" referring to proficienqy in 
the target language) are used. 

Table 1.1 lists patterns of peer involvement in 
second and foreign language learning and explains 
how the various patterns should be understood. 

4 

1 % ■ ** 

\ 
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SAME-LEVEL 



Intraclass (designed for use within a gacond or 
foreign language classroom; all' participants are 
learning the same target language and are at 
about the same level of proficiency.) 

NNS-NNS 

CROSS-LEVEL » , 

Same age (fluent speakers of the target language 
serve as peer teachers or tutors for age peers 
with limited proficiency in the language; an 
example for second language learning is the use 
of peer tutors with students of limited profi- 
ciency who have been mains treamed, while in 
foreign language learning the use of interna- 
tional students as peer tutors is an example.). 

NS-NNS 

* 

Intergrade (older, generally mote proficient 
students teach or tutor younger learners.) 
NNS-NNS or NS-NNS 

Reciprocal (two groups of learners, each fluent in 
one language and each with limited proficiency in 
the language of the other group, serve alter- 
nately as peer teachers or tutors for students in 
the other group.) 

NNS-NS 

"informal" (more fluent, generally older, learners 
engage in activities with less fluent learners — - 
that are primarily Intended to help the less pro- 
ficient learner integrate socially and academic- 
Ally into" a school setting; less explicitly built 
around language development activities.) 

NNS-NNS or NS-NNS . 

Table 1.1. Peer Involvement patterns in second and 
foreign language learning. 

Note: NS ■ native or fluent* speaker; NNS ■ learner,. 
24 
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[CHAPTER 2 PEER INVOLVEMENT IN -THE CLASSROOM] 
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Ir\ this chapter, same-level, intraclass paer in- 
volvement activities are examined, These activi- 
ties, for students in the same classroom and at the 
same level of instruction, are relatively easy to 
design and involve considerably less procedural 
planning than cross-level peer involvement. 

Some activities can be used, for peer teaching 
or tutoring in the traditional eenee, euch as having 
students serve as "respondents , informed sources or 
monitors 11 (Kohn .& Vajda, 1975) for ench other. In 
such peer -mediated activities, one or more students 
take on a role that is -ordinarily assumed by the 
teacher. More advanced students— or students who • 
have learned a particular teaching point especially 
well-- work in pairs or small groups with less 
advanced students. Another possibility is for pairs 
of students to alternate as "teacher" and "learner. 1 " 
Other activities can be more suitably thought, of as' 
opportunities for students to learn cooperatively 
through their participation in a peer-directed 
activity. Hurough students 1 participation in activ- 
ities such as games And problem-solving tasks, and 
through efforts to communicate meaning through the 
target language, learning can take place despite the 
absence of a "teacher" or surrogate. 

Peer involvement activities in the second or 
foreign language classroom can also be categorized 
according t6 the role they play in the overall 
classroom teaching and learning process. Some are 
intended for periodic use in the classroom, as an 
occasional change of pace or supplement to frontal, 
teacher-directed activity. Others are ongoing in 

u 
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nature and are a central faatura of classroom orga- 
nization and the classroom learning process. In ( 
both cases, but particularly in the event that peer 
involvement activities will be used extensively in 
the classroom, these activities offer important 
benefits! at the same time, however, they demand 
that teachers reconcile themselves to playing a * 
somewhat different role than they are normally 
accustomed to in, whole-class activity under their 
immediate direction, 

.. Even when they constitute a modest proportion 
of overall classroom activity, periodic peer teach- 
ing and tutoring activities can provide a number of 
benefits. All students enjoy variety in the class- 
room^ and the opportunity to interact with peers can 
relieve the monotony of whole-class, Jeacher- 
directed work. Even the most inspirational of 
teachers can become a numbing force in the classroom 
if students are exposed to nothing other than 
teacher-led drills and exercises. In addition, 
there will inevitably be times when, despite the ^ 
obvious need for additional practice, teachers will 
feel compelled to. move on to new material t addi- 
tional practice ; that whole-class teaching cannot 
provide economically can often be derived much more 
efficiently from pair and small -group work. 
Finally, ^peer-led activities, even if used only 
occasionally, may be the best vehicle for stimu- 
lating communication inthe target language? com- 
municating with peers is a natural— more "authentic" 
— setting for the use of language, and students who 
are reluctant to perform in front of an entire 
classroom may be quite willing to express themselves 
to a fellow langtjfage learner. 

As an integral part Of second or foreign lan- 
guage 'classroom activity, peer teaching and tutoring 
provide these same benefits, along with other advan- 
tages. Learners come to rely on their peers and 
develop a sense of responsibility to their peer 
partners or group. Pair and group activities can 
help wean learners from excessive dependence on the 
teacher. Some activities, such as peer correction 
and ^proofreading, can develop types of abilities and 
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awareness that learners all too often abdicate to 
the teacher*. >^ 

° It must be pointed oyt, however , that the very 
nature of peer involvement activities makes it dif- 
ficult—and in many cases impossible— f or teachers 
to monitor everything that takes place in the class- 
room. ' Much of the initial resistance of teachers 
to learner-directed work stems from the fear of 
losing control of the classroom* Nothing seems to 
express this general fear better than the frequent 
criticisM that pfcer-led activity will generate too 
many errors and will produce too much mislearning* 

This criticism is not totally invalid/ but it 
is much less accurate than many teachers might 
suspect. First of all, errors are not so univer- 
sally dealt with in teacher -centered instruction as 
many teachers believe j no teacher can simultaneously 
monitor^ the performance of each of 30 or more stu- 
dents in unison work; furthermore, research has 
frhown that even when teachers detect errors, they do 
not alWays choose to tteat them. Most error treat- 
ment large-group instruction is selective; teach- 
ers use a large number of unconscious criteria to 
decide what errors to correct and what errors to 
ignore* Thus, to characterize teacher-directed 
instruction as activity in which errors are uni- 
formly dealt with, and peer -led activity as fertile 
ground for the production and spread of incorrect 
performance, is to create a false dichotomy* 

A second point to be made in this regard is 
that many effective jpeer -directed activities are of 
a highly controlled nature* One widely us<jd form of 
peer tutoring in the classroom £s P*i* work irt Which 
a somewhat more proficient student drills a less 
proficient learner* The "tutor * leads the "tutee" 
in exercises for which answers are provided* The 
more proficient learned in each pair, then, can pro- 
vide for the leis proficient learner precisely what 
the teacher provides, but in a more intensive form 
than any one teacher can possibly provide to each 
of a dozen or more students Who need focused, manip- 
ulative practice* 

For those more communicative activities in 
wjjfich errors are more likely tp occur and in which 
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identification and treatment of errors are more dif- 
ficult, the production of errors and breakdowns in ' 
communication must be accepted fey teachers as an 
inevitable consequence of learners 9 attempts to use 
the language • This f is v not to say that concern for 
formal accuracy should be entirely ignored; as has 
recently been recognized (see, for example, Higgs & 
Clifford, 1982), attention must be given to both 
fluency and accuracy in the classroom. Nonetheless, 
the acceptance of communicative proficiency as a 
goal of language classroom instruction entails an 
acceptance on tt$ part of teachers that students 1 
attempts to use their developing language ability 
cannot take place without occasional, kn& sometimes 
'frequertt, errors. This fact, however, is not unique 
to peer-l^d activity? it is a product of the kind of 
activity in which students are involved, and 'much f 
less the result of a teacher 9 s presence or absence. 

Iq summary, peer involvement in the classroom 
has the following advantages: 

• It can provide increased practice oppor- 
tunities. Students working in pairs ots groups can 
receive more intense practice with the language than 
students who must compete for practice opportunities 
in teacher-directed drill work; 

m It is a time-efficient means of exposing stu- 
dents to activities in which the teacher does not 
play an indispensable role; k 

e It is a more appropriate format for many 
activities involving cqmmunication in the language; 
there is, as Russo (1983) puts it, an "inherent com- 
munication bias of grouping 1 *; and 

ft e It fosters students 9 reliance on themselves 

and other learners and thus prepares students for 
the responsibilities in language development that 
they will confront in the community outside the 
classroom. 

In the next section, sample activities that 
encourage peer involvement are discussed. Activi** 
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ties are divided into three categories! pair work, 
small-group work, and activities in which one or 
more students interact with the rest of the class , 

It should be pointed out that for reasons of 
space, only a few sample activities are suggested 
for each category. These are to be regarded as 
illustrative of what can be done; by no means do 
they exhaust the range of possibilities • In addi- 
tion, the focus 4a, with some exceptions, on peer 
involvement activities that can be used as is or 
* adapted to lower levels of instruction, since it is 
with beginning and lower-intermediate students that 
teachers tend to rely on frontal, whole-class 
instruction and fail to consider the possibility of 
pee^piediated, peer-dir$c^ed activity ♦ 



PAIR WORK 

Pair work can be a highly effective format for 
intensive practice with specific points of, grammar 
and vocabulary. When it is done in the classroom, 
it is most productive when done for short periods of 
time,* For example, students might be paired for a 
few minutes at the beginning of a class to drill 
each other on material dovered in the previous 
lesson or to review dialogues* The aims pairings 
can be Jcept for a period of time, or students can 
have a new partner for each class according to a 
rotation system, m 

The Dyad Learning Program (Pack; 1977) is a set 
of materials for ESL students that suggests how peer 
tutoring can be us*d in conjunction with tightly 
controlled, teacher -determined goals and activities 
for intensive work in grander. These materials can 
be put to a number of different uses: They can be 
used in class by all students in the early stages' of 
instruction, they can be used by students who need 
remedial, jbrecommunicative practice with thebaic 
grammatical elements of English, or they can be used 
for out~of -class reinforcement (in the latter case, 
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providing a much more interactive alternative to 
language lab drill). 



The materials focus on three areas of diffi- I 
culty for ESL learners t prepositions , pronouns and 
determiners, and verb choices and forms. Each of 
these areas (which were identified as problem areas 
by an analysis of errors in ESL^udents 9 alSmposi-. 
tions) is treated in a separate volume. Each volume 
has two parts: a set of multiple-choice completion 
exercises without answers— the "student's" or 
tutee 's materials— and a similar set of exercises 
with answers provided --the tutor's part. Each exer- 
cise is designed to have students choose from among 
two to six potentially confusing choices. As the 
tutee proceeds through each exercise , -the tutor pro- 
vides immediate feedback on the anqwrfl*? given. Each 
text is divided into groups of exercises; before . 
moving on to the next group, the tutee must be able 
to complete exercises in the previous group without 



The materials were designed to be used by pairs 
of students who would alternate in the roles of 
tutor and tutee, but they could not be used equally 
well in pairings in Which students play either the 
role of tutor or the role of tutee. 

Materials similar to those, in the Dyad Learning 
Program can be used successfully in pair work to 
provide students with practice in producing correct 
forms. Pair work is also effective for activities 
in which learners nnist relate form to meaning; that 
is, in activities in which, given directions about 
what to produce, students .must produce a i>eaningful 
and inttalligible utterance. 

"Cued dialogues 1 ' are' an example of an activity 
at this stage of instruction for Which pair work is 
an effective format. Each learner in a pair is , 
given a card on Which instructions are written for 
the lines thal'learnftf will produce in a dialogue 
(role cards can be produced with options at several 
points, so that learners can make choices that add 
an element of Originality to each cued dialogue that 
a pair of students produces). Art example of a cued 
dialogue is provided in Table 2.1. • 



error. 
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Studertt 1 

You meet Student 2 in a 
s tore .* 

1 ; Greet Student 2. 
2: 



Student 2 



You meet Student i in a 
store., 

It 

2% Greet Student 1 • Ask 
how he/she is.^ 



1t Ttell Student 2 you 
are fine (O.K.) • Ask 
Student 2 if he/she 
has time to go for a 
oup of oof fee (take a 
walk in the park, 90 
to.X's house.). 

2t 



1 s 



2> 



Say you would like to 
(are sorry), but you 
have some other 
errands to do (have 
to be home in a few 
minutes, must meet 
your brother/sister 
in five minutes) . 
Ask if Student 1 is 
free this evening. 



1 s 



Say that you are 
planning to study, 
Ask Student 1 if 
he/she would like 
study with you. , 



to 



2: 



1 : Agree with Student 
1 • s plans . 



1: 



2t S€y that's a good 
idea. Tell Student 1 
you'll call after 
dinner. 



Table 2.1. Cued dialogue. 
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Cued or directed dialogues, such as this are an 
excellent preparation for more open-ended dialogues 
and role plays. Uttlewood (1981, p. 14) provides 
an example of a oued dialogue in which each learner 
is given communicative functions to express, but 
# relatively little in terms of specific content (see 
Table 2.2). 



Partner A 



Partner JB 



You meet B in the street. You meet A in the street. 



As Greet B. 
B: 

AT Ask where B is going 
Bt 



As 

Bt Greet A. 
As 

Bs Say you are going for. 
a walk.* 



At Suggest somewhere to 
go together. 

B: 



B: 



A: 



Bt Reject A's suggestion. 
/ Make a different sug- 
\ , gqstion. 



At Accept B's suggestion. As r 



Bt Express pleasure. 



Table 2.2. 



Cued dialogue with minimal specific 
content. 

* 



Pair work is also an effective format for cqnNv 
munication activities. The essence of such activi- 
ties is that "the teacher structures the situation 
so that learners have' to overcome an information gap 
or/ solve a problem" (Uttlewood, 1981, p. 22). The 
learners 1 task is to use what target language abili- 
ties they possess to communicate meanings, and the 
success of their efforts will be reflected t by their 
ability to achieve the goal of the task. 
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Identifying a Meaber of a let j # 

■u4*J?* 5 ir,t • XMpX# o£ ■ oowu.nic.tion activity 

UTif l^ iX T k 4§ ^ °»M<rner U given 
• t of picture? that are a i»iia r in content, but 

H ™ Z* 0 ! ?* * nothtr in «• or «*• *taUa. e#' 

2I*UJf' the nueber of chaire, and the petition of 
the radio combine to create a eat of different 3 
•cents* T 




figure 2.1. Identifying a Meter of a eat. 



Intl KduotiOn (p. 23) by *. Littiivood, 1981, earn- 
er* S2^ dl C ^ ri ^ Univereity Pre«. Copy- 
right • 1961 by Cambridge Pniyereity Preee. 
Reprinted by peraieeion. ' 
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Another Earner Is given a duplicate of one of 
the pictures and is instructed not to disclose any 
information about the picture to his or her partner 
until the activity begins. Then, the second learner 
My offer information only ih response to questions 
~&om the first learner, whose task it is to identify 
which \t the drawings the second learner has. The 

arner may be instructed to ask only *yes/no* 
ques£^bnfe to make the task more challenging* In 

depending on the kind of questions that are* 
allowed, this activity can be designed for students 
of many different levels of language instruction. 



Recreating Patterns 

Each of two learners has a pheckerboard con- 
sisting of nine squares (three by three)* Each 
learner has a set ^of objects, the jtords for which 
they do not know in the target language* One 
learner must choose atae objects and place them, one 
to a square, on the Checkerboard • The learner must 
then communicate to his or her partner, who cannot 
see the f irst learner 's bheckerboard, which object 
to place \xf y which square. The second learner is 
allowed to ask questions and' to provide any feedback 
necessary to indicate that he or she has not under- 
stood what to do. The goal of the task is to have 
tiU second learner place the objects on his or her 
checkerboard in exactly the same fashion as. the 
first learner has done. 

There are many possible variations on this ac- 
tivity, of course. As described, the activity 
demands that learners use their ability to express 
spatial relationships (including prepositions). A 
picture that serves as a background setting cart afao 
be used as a game board. For less advanced learn- 
ers, the pbjects c*n consist of nothing, more than 
different basic shapes of diff eren4 colors and can 
provide practice in identifying objects by shape, and 
color. When learners must communicate information 
about* objects th^V do rtot know the words for (and 
these can be simple objects such as a hairpin* a f 
seashell, aplastic worm, a luggage tag, etc.), they 
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must pu>t their target language ability to use to 
describe the object by paraphrase or circumlocution; 
this can provide a convincing demonstration .Mot 4 
learners of the need to make vocabulary expansion an 
important part of their language-learning agenda. 



Pooling Information 

* A communication task that demands more equal 
•conftiunication on the part of the two participants— 
that is, in which each participant mubt both request 
and furnish information—is Illustrated by the map- 
reading exercise reproduced in Figure 2.2. Again, 
the task can be varied in difficulty by increasing 
or decreasing the amount of information shared by 
the two participants at the beginning of i the task. , 

, Mention 'should be made of thl value of pair 
work outside the classroom. Particularly for activ- 
ities that require more time than a teacher may be 
willing to spend in the classroom,* pair*, work can be 
useful in encouraging students to continue, their 
language learning efforts outside the classroom. 
The possibilities range from practice with tightly - 
controlled materials or exercises created by the 
teacher to learner-selected activities (games sujoh 
as "Hangman" or lotto can be very useful for skill- 
building in spelling and vocabulary) . lOne way to 
implement student-structured pair work is to encour- 
age students to form study couples or to assist stu- 
dents in selecting a peer to work with over the 
course of a semester (Gaudiani, 1961). Students 
paired on the basis of similar interests or some 
-other factor (for example, in ESI, classes, on the 
basis of different native language backgrounds) and 
working together on a sustained basis gain a sense • 
of responsibility*** each for the' other and are 
encouraged to udjjlLthe target language for communica- 
tion. As GaHjfflma (1981 ) f has pointed out, partici- 
pation in pam«wom of this sort 'is net likely to be 
radically new raj%>8t students; rather, it is a 
metier of the.{frta|P*r overtly encouraging students 
to do on a more Sustained basis what ! many students 
do occasionally anyway. 
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Figure 2.2* Map-reading exercise* The instructions say, "You and your partner have 
different maps. ... Ask your partner how to get to the [following) places 19 (for partner 
with Copy A: the hospital, the garage, the supermarket, etc.; for partner, with Copy Bi 
the sporting goods store, the dreqj shop, the hardware store, et;c.J. 

Note, from Com^nication^Start^PB (pp. 41, 43) by J.W.B. Olsen, 1977, Hayward, CA^ The 
Alemany Press » Copyright . • 197/* by Janus/Alewany^ feeptlntfed by permission of the 

publisher and the author <, ' ■) 
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SMALL-QROUP WORK 



Small-group work is recommended by virtually 
•11 recent handbooks and methodology texts for lan* 
guaga teachers. The interest is justified, because 
the small-group .format is well suited to a range of 
activities from controlled precommunicative practice 
to decontrolled communicative activity. 

Many exercises and tasks suitable for pair work 
can be adapted to a small-group "setting . In addi- 
tion, some activities are uniquely appropriate for *■ 
groups .of three or more students* These include the. 
^following. / * 

Personalised Questions and Interviews ' 

"Conversation cards" and "interview cards," 
described by Bonin and Birckbichler (19*75), enable 
small groups of Students to use their developing 
language proficiency to talk about themstlvas and to 
share their in teres ts, feedings, opinions, and 
experiences with fellow students. They are^most 
appropriately used as an intermediate stage between 
controlled question-answer activities typical of 
whole-class instruction and unstructured activities 
in which students must both formulate and answer 
questions entirely by themselves.- * 

Conversation cards are used: 

» 

in^con junction with materials in the text- 
book. They exploit either a topic and its 
* related vocabulary (e.g., sports) or a 
grammatical concept ... or a combination 
of both. For\t given r topic, whether lexi- 
" cal"or grammatical, three cards have been 
prepared, each containing five to ten 
questions. For eaah subject, an attempt 
is made to have three different sets of 
questions on the same topic, and , to 
approximate as closely as possible the 
natural progression of a conversation. No" 
instructions are given about the content 
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of the anewer so that students can give 
•ithar general or personal answers. 

(pp. 22-23) ' 

TheSe "peraonalised" questions can ba presented 
in dlffarant formats dapanding on tha ability lev$l 
of tha studanta. For baginning students, thay may 
^Sm posad as, direct questions— What time do you yet 
f tup on weekdays?, What do you eat for breakfast? t 
What time do you leave for aohool?, what do- you line 
tp eat for lunoh? , and so forth; for mora advanced 
studants, thay can appear on tha convarsation cards 
as diractad dialogue— Ask your oonversation partner 
when he/she yets [up onSwkdayB, and so on. For 
even mora advanced studeflBs, tha quastions can ba 
mora elaborate; studants must not only answer a 
question, but must also explain or justify thair 
answar. For axampla, for An activity focusing on 
iZ-Clausas, stu.de.nts can Us told to, Ask your partner 
what he/she would do if he/she had $10,000 dollars 
and why or Ask your partner what he/she would ohanye 
if he/she oould ohanye his/her personality and why. 

studanta do tha activity in groups of threa. 
One student asks another student a question, the 
second 'student answers,' and the third student^ 
" listens and provides assistance or comments on the 
-answer. Students in each group take turns asking, 
answering, and commenting on answers* In classes in 
which a number of students are considerably ahead of 
the others^ the more proficient students could be 
used primarily as monitors for this activity; that 
is, they can play the role of listening to and com- 
menting on (correcting) the efforts of the other 
students. 

interview cards, unlike conversation cards, are 
not tied to any particular text material and do not 
focus on manipulative control of specific items, of 
grammar or vocabulary. Instead, they are used to 
enable students to elicit information about their 
peers— their personal background and interests. As 
, with conversation cards, the nature of the direc- 
tiona given, to students varies with their ability. 
For baginhing students* . questions may be provided in 
precisely the form' they should be $sked, for 
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example, What' 8 your name? , How old'wre you?, Mat 
is your address? ,* and so on. At an intermediate 
level, directions pould take the form oft Ask X 
what h\e/Htor name is, Ask X how old, he/she is, Ask X 
wnat wis/he^ address ie, and so on. More advanced 
students might simply be given the nature of the 
information to be obtained! Aek X his/her name, 
agf, address, *tc\ v 
, > Conversation and interview cards provide stu- 
dents with the opportunity to do in small gi*oupB~-in 
a more authentic setting thdn the whole class*-- What 
is of ten done under the control of the teacher. ^Phe 
peer-led format suggested by Bonin and Birckbichler 
(1975) maximizes practice opportunities and encour- 
ages learner participation in asking fpr, providing, 
and judging the comprehensibilfty of information* 



Sentence ""Chaining and Expansion 

Once learners have learned to produce particu- 
lar grammatical forms, practice can be extended to 
the production of original sentences. In sentence- 
chaining, the group starts with a model sentence „ 
such as At six-thirty / Mary woke up. Each member . of 
the group must produce a sentence similar in form 
that continues to narrate the events of the day,, 
such as i At seven, she had breakfast, At eight, she 
went to school, At*noon, she had lunoh, and so. on. 
If desired, the activity gan be based on infprmation 
provided to the group, such as a table, chart, or 
set of pictures. 

In sentence expansion, the group must start 
with a model sentence and expand it. Thus, piven > 
the sentence He went to the store to buy^ some eggs, 
each student must add one additional item* He went 
to the store to buy some eggs and a bottle of milk, 
He went to the store bo Jbuy some eggs, a bottle of 
milk, and five pounds of sugar, and too fol€h. Sen- 
tence expansion is useful for reinforcing new vocab- 
ulary (particulary vocabulary related to the same 
domain) and developing students 9 short-tirm memory. 
A game-like atmosphere is /created when each group 
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attempts to produce the longest (but grammatically 
accurate) sentence in the class. 



Reconstructing Sequences » 

A problem-solving activity that can be used in 
group work is the "strip story," which involves 
having each student in the group possess information 
that no one else in the group has, thus generating 
goal-directed c^nmunicatioh ISiBsoii, 1975) : 

> 

The teacher selects a story or anecdote 
which has the same number of sentences as 
there are students. Simple sentences can 
be combined or more complex ones broken up 
to make the appropriate number of senten- 
ces . The sentences are typed and dittoed 
with extra space between each sentence. 
One- copy is cut into strips, with one sen- 
tence on eaqh strip. In class the senten- 
ces are distributed ft at random to the 
. students, who are then asked to memorize 
their sentences.... Students are not 
allowed to write anything down or compare 
sentences at this time. After the senten-" 
ces fre memorized, the strips are thrown 
a way j... The idea is to have each student 
becomV tjhe sole source of one piece of 
'information. » Being the only source of his 
sentence will, force each student to speak 
at least once. Thus everyone is required 
to partlicjjjpate in order to solve the 
problem* Next the students are instructed 
to find out exactly what the story is 
without Vriting anything down* (p. 150) 
f \ 

The key to this activity is that the group's 
success in reconstructing the story depends on the 
contribution of each member. This is why students 
are not allowed to retain t£e strips; without the 
written sentences, no single student carl complete 
the task for the whole group, and each member of the 
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group must work to provide information and to elicit 
information from the others. 



Decision Making ■ \ ' 

p Many of the interactions of daily life involve 
[problems that -have more than one possible solution. 
Given certain information, a group of individuals 
must work to find a solution that is, to the extent 
possible, satisfactory to all. 

* For more advanced students, a number of commu- 
nication tasks simulate "real-life" communication 
in this way. These are problem-solving tasks in 
which learners, all presented with the -same informa- 
tion, must discuss the msrits of various alterna- 
tives and reach a group decision. According to 
Berns (1984), activities of this kind are becoming 
increasingly popular in language classes for very 
good reasons: 

They respond to the need for learner - 
centered activities, but do more than 
that. They also provide the opportunity 
for learners to ^express meaning, using the 
meaning potential they have developed up 
to that time, about a specified content. 
; Thus, the ideational, interpersonal, and 
textual functions of language come 
together ••• learners have to focus on 
. meaning and have to contend with the t 
possibility of not getting their meaning 
across. In addition, the unpredictability 
of discourse and the variable" relationship 
between form and function are accented .... 
Because of these features, [a problem- 
solving) exercise, if done without teacher 
intervention to correct errors (except 
those, that ara*an obstacle to the expres- 
\ sion of meaning), provides for interac- 
tion among students to an optimal degree, 
(p. 19) 
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Examples op small-group discussion and' deci- 
sion-making activities are given in Figures 2.3-5. 

'The first (Pig. 2.3) provides ^specif ic directions 
for discussion/ (the entirjr unity also coniaiiukjL/' 
H written reaction " section, in which students record 
the conclusions of their discussion and do two other 
exercises related to the topic/ and a "vocabulary" 
section, in yhioh key lexical item are defined). 
The second (Fig. 2.4) is less structured; students 
are simply presented with information and instructed 
to list the reasons for and against Vloing the heart 
transplant on each of the six potential recipients. 

Activities such as "Who gets they heart?" can W 
particularly effective in ESL classes V where stu- 
dents of various cultural backgrounds Wn offer dif- 
ferent perspectives and values. Care tpst be taken 
by the teacher, however,* not to present an activity 
of this Hind to student* whose target language abil- 
ity is insufficient to allow then* to dUcuss the 
issue. 0 ■ \ 

For' lower-level students, small-group discus- 
sion motfe narrowly focused oiv specif ic pdints of % 
grammar and (vocabulary can be devised. Trie xfroup 
task in/ Figtfcre 2.5 comes from a unit in a\ textbook 
(designed f at first-year secondary school Wugoslav 
learners of tyglish) in Q which comparative Wnd 

> superlative forms of adverbs and ad^ectivelp, the i 
use of Imodals to make suggestions and recotomenda-* 

, tione, |and the communicative functions of inking 
comparisons, making suggestions and justifying. i , 
recommendations are the main teaching pointjs. This 
exercise, appropriate for loweir -intermediate and 
intermediate students, illustrates how tftaall-group 
tasks can be developed to provide students with the 
opportunity to use What they have learned in Whole- 
class instruction in a semioontrolled communicative 
activity. ^ 
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Pigurt 2.3." SMll-group di»cu»«ion activity. 

Not*. pro» J?«aot Int#«iot: tfituaticwa /or Cowwwi 
oattow (p. 23) by D.R.H. Byrd «nd X. ClmnU- 
CabtUt, 1900, Now torki Ragants. Copyright • 1980 
•by Raganta Publishing Coapany, Inc. Raprintad by 
paraiaaion. \ 
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Unit 8 Who Gets the Heart? 



.Readi You ere member* of the heart transplant eurgery 
tee» st s university hospitsl in Washington, D.C. At 
the eoment, you have six pstienta who desperately need 
■ tranaplant, if they are to have any ohanca of living. 
All alN rftients are claasifled as "critically ill,* 
and could die st any ti,*e. 

Vou have just received the naws that tha haart of 
s 16-year-old boy, who was killed in an auto accident, 
has become aval libit f or transplsntation. Spaed la 
extremely importsnt as v ypu decide which of tha follow- 
ing patients is to receive the heart i not only night 
one of the patients die/ but also the donor heart will 
soon begin to deteriorate. 

Consider i (1) T he sge and sex of the donor has no rela- 
tionship to the sge end sex of the recipient. In other 
worde, the heart of the 16-year-old boy would work well 
in* a 50-year-old women v (2) Rank the patients in order i 
1— firat to receive, 6— last to receive. 

Peclde i 
Pstientsi ' 

1. Jonss Keepers*, male, age 5$, Hr. Kasperak i'a em- 
ployed as a steelworker. He and his 47-year-old unem- 
ployed wife have aeven v children (agea 6*22). 
Reeeone he should receive the heart i_ 

Reason ■ he should not receive the heart t 



Conclusion of heart transplant tea*! 



2. Elena Rodrig^e*, female, ^*ge 31. Ms. todriguez 
■inge first sojyrano i* th # Washington Hetropolitan 
Opera. She ia divorced and has two children (ages 2 
and 3). 

Reaeons. aha ehould receive the heart t 



Reasons she ahould not receive the heart i 



Conclusion of heart transplant teams 



3. franklin Johns, mala, age 42. Hr. John a, a reeeerch 
scientist at George Washington University, is the 
leading authority in the world on bacteriological dis- 
eaaes* He ia unmarried. , 

Reasons he should receive the hesrt; ; 



Reasons he should not receive the heart i 



Oonclualon of heart tranaplant te 



v4, Carloa Wahnon, male^ge 10. Carlos, the eon of 
the Venezuelan Ambassador, ia a student in an elemen- 
tary school. When he grow a up, he wants to be a doc- 
tor. 

Reason a he ahould receive I»f0tt.l . .. 
Reasons he should not receive the heart i 



Conclusion of heart transplant team! 



5. r. Lincoln Bradley, male, sge 65. Hr, Bradley is 
the vice President of the |I.S. He is the father of 
three grown children, and the grandfather of five. s 
Reaaons he should receive the heart i » 



Reasons he ahould not receive the hearts 
Conclusion of heart transplant teamt 



6. Helen Jackson, ^female, sge 39., He. Jackson, a re- 
cent widow, is unemployed and on welfare. She has 
three children (ages 4, 8, 10). 
Reasons she should receive the hearts 



Reasons she should not receive the heerts 



Conclusion of heart transplant teamt 



tlqm 2.4. SMU^roup decision Wklng activity. 
Note, from The Non-Stop iKaouaaion Volkbook (pp. 31-33) b y 6. Rook, iqai awn™ 
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M) Ueh at the witoaa eaxftpttoa jf e yeatk aeatel to Werkheek 
Eierctoe A sad Mt M to write mm ef year ewa. 

If) The Taylors are looking at the brochures which Tracy brought 
from IN travel agent's Leek at Ike hrecaaree (aetew). If there 
m aaytotog wnkh yea ami aatoftoaaa, a* year Mead ar year 



, -What doet (X) eland forT 
-What does (Y) mean?" 



ID an P Ash ani await peaaeae ahaat toe etecaaree, MM tola; 

A: How much doee h coat for N day* in Portorot in June? 
B: A hundred eh4 auiy-eeveo pouoda par person. 

A: Doee it coat ektra for a single room? 
B Yea, it doee: Oree pounds par night. 

A: What can you do in Portorot? 
B: You can swini. tail . . . 
(Of ceane, yea atoy tktok ef ether i 



) 



lb) laaagtoe that yea are wttttog a atari arecaare. Year 
la eflartog faekagahaiaaya tot 

i) Budva-Hotel Continental 

ii) Piran-Hotei Riba 

iii) Korcuto-Hotel Mora „ . 
' / - prices ■» 

Watt to grange, Utah ef data* ike - w hat there it in the hotel 
/ • whet people can do. 

fete AS mm m*tt» iwum tdm tmm Lm*» N / 

Figure 2.5. Small-group discussion activity* NotA From Anglefki jeeik: Udbenik 
(pp. 1 39-140) by R. Knight, T. Ko&ilica, M. Knight, ] and E. *o«ar, 1982, »teifib6rt 



Zaloafca ,Otai orja.' Copyright • 1982 by Zalossba Obzor 
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STUDENT-D IRECTED WHOfcB-CLASS ACTIVITY 



The use of learners to promote learning in A 
whole-class setting is widely viewed as an excellent 
way to inject variety into classroom activity. If 
used in moderation, peer teaching of this kind pro- *. 
vides a change of pace while imposing minimal organ- 
izational burdens on the teacher. 

An example of this kind of- peer-directed learn- 
ing is provided by Feeny (1981). A copy of a draw- 
ing or photo illustrating a dialogue or text that 
the class has been studying is given to each student 
. in 'the' class . Ml students, including the one who 
will act as peer teacher, are assigned to write six 
questions (and the corresponding answers) on the 
cfntent of the drawing or photo. In addition^ each 
student writes six false statements about the illus- 
tration. All students except the one designated as 
peer teacher prepare these questions, answers, and „ 
false statements as a homework assignment; the peer 
teacher's work is corrected by the teacher "at the 
beginning of the next class. 

The peer teacher then conducts 'the class for a 
period of between 15 and 20 minutes. The student 
reads the false statements he or she has prepared; 

t £he rest of the class is responsible for correcting 
the statements (although students are not allowed to 
look at their own written work). The pser teacher 
then poses the questions h4 or she has prepared and 
calls on students to answer them. v 

The main virtue of this activity is in the oral 
practice J.t provides . Even students! with less oral 
fluency than their peers can successfully lead, the 
class in this activity, since the key to the activ- 
ity is not the complexity of the questions the peer 
\ teacher asks or of the false statements that the 
peer teacher presents for correction; rather, it is 
othe relevance of the questions and statements to the 
illustration (and to the text or dialogue to which 
the illustration is related). A simple question may 
be as useful a vehicle for reinforcing new vocabu- 
lary as a more complex one. 

, There are .other obvious advantages* Ihe stu- 
b's*- ' 
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dent who will serve as the peer teacher is likely to 
be more conscientious about preparing for the task, 
and the rest of the class will have the opportunity 
to see a peer communicate with "them successfully 
(even if within a controlled situation) . Whether it 
is used only once a week (as Feeny recommends) or 
somewhat more often, the activity can be a very use- 
ful step in bolstering students' confidence in using 
the. target language* * 

Numerous other activities in which one or a few 
student* interact with the rest of the class can be 
used from the beginning stages of language instruc- 
tion on up. Among these are the following* , . 



Many well-known games can be ef f actively* used 
to reinforce basic elements in the language. *Simon 
Sa^s" can be used for command forms; "Buzz" can be • 
used for practice in producing, numbers (students can 
be instructed to produce either cardinal or ordinal 
numbers), as^'can bingo. "Twenty Questions" gives 
students the opportunity to produce "yes /no" ques- 
tions." Lee (1979) offers many other games appropri- 
ate for beginning and intermediate language classes, 
along with useful suggestions for using games, in the 
classroom. 



One or a few students can be provided with 
information that: allows them to play a certain role: 
a reservation agent, a receptionist or telephone 
operator, a librarian working at the circulation 
desk, or some other "expert." The rest of the 'class 
is given questions that can be answered from the 
information provided. The class records the infor- 
mation given by $he student (s) playing a particular 
rdlei afterward, the entire class can check the 
accuracy with which the information has been given. 

Such activities are particularly useful in pre- 
paring students to participate in conversation out* 



Games < 



Role Plays and Interviews 





•side the classroom. Students should be encouraged 
to ask for repetition of answers they did not 
understand the first time, to confirm what they have 
heard by paraphrasing or repeating the answer, and 
to inform the students ) providing information when 
their answers are not clear. 

To illustrate this kind of activity, an airline 
timetable, a list of fares, and information of pro- 
cedures and restriction* are given in Figure 2.6, 
With this information, a student role-playing an , ; 
airline reservation agent can provide classmates 
with answers to questions such as, the following:' V 



Do you have flights from _^ to 1 

How much is a one-way (round trip) ticket * 

from to ? 

Do you have a flight to ^ thatarrives 

before noon?. 

Do you .have flights to on Saturdays? 

Do the flights to make any t stops? 

What's the latest flight from to ? 

Is there meal service on flights to ? 

What's the cheapest fare for .flights to _ - ? 

Many additional role-playing activities can be 
found in Zelson (1978V; some can be quite easily 
adapted for use in a Whole-class setting-* 



Additional Ideas f - ' 

i \ * 

The preceding examples of exercises and activi- 
ties that stimulate peer involvement -represent but a 
small sample of what can be used in the classroom* 
Many useful suggestions for student-direoted end' 
peer-mediated classroom work are readily available. 
Teachers who wish to exparid their 'repertoire of such 
activities might wish to consult Kettering (1975), 
Dubin and Olshtain (1977), Olseii (1977), Joiner and 
Westphal (1978), Mttlewood (1981), Birckbichler 
(1982), and Omaggio (1984). 
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PEER FEEDBACK PROCEDURES 



Part and parcel of many of * the activities 
described so far is the learners' responsibility for 
providing feedback to each other; that is, to call 
attention to other students 1 failure to communicate 
a meaning successfully Or, in the case of precom- 
municative activities , to signal the presence of an 
error or to actually provide the correct form* The 
task of providing feedback ^particularly the case 
of written homework, is one that in most classrooms 
is automatically assumed by the teacher (Pack & 
Dillon, 1980): ' 

In the traditional classroom situation, 
the teacher collects homework, checks it 
and returns it the following day, at best* 
By then, however, the student is con- 
centrating on something else; so he barely ' 
glances at the corrections and he then 
proceeds to make the same .errors on the 
next similar assignment* A very precious 
moment has been wasted and, as a result, 
the student continue el to make the same 
errors and* the teacher continues to 
correct them* (p* 11) 

The "precious moment" referred to is the one at 
which student motivation is highest! the first 
available opportunity for students to find out what 
th*y have done successfully and what they have not 
done successfully* Peer correction techniques are 
an efficient way of providing more immediate feed** 
back, which one teacher cannot provide to many 
students aimultarieously* Furthermore, as many advo- 
cates of greater peer involvement in the classroom 
suggest, students can learn a great deal the^pel 
as they provide feedback/ to tijeir peers* 

A number of formate for peer correction are^ 
described here; each^f course, has particuli 
advantages and limitations* 
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Student-Initiated Correction and Editing 



At the beginning of a class , etudenta work irf 
paira or small groups and compare their homework 
(this can be done by having individual students 
exchange papers or "through joint discussion). Areas 
of disagreement are noted , and these are then raised 
with the teacher. The teacher may circulate among 
groups or my discuss profrleri areas with the whole 
class . 

One obvious advantage to this format is that 
the feedback process is focused on problem areas; 
areas tn which there are no disagreements do not 
generally lead to profitable discussions* Another 
advantage of this procedure is .that in defending 
their answetfs against those of their peers , students 
are able to reinforce their own understanding (even 
if this is done in part through discussion in the 
native language) and can help other students under- 
stand the errors they have made. In addition $ the 
procedure can help sharpen proofreading skiHLls and 
may bbviate the need for teachers to correal what 
are in fact only careless mistakes. 

A limitation of the procedure is that students 
may not know how to approach the ta|k of correctihg 
a written assignment that is so deficient that it 
canrjot be understood. Thus the procedure may be <T" 
most useful as a means for providing peer feedback * 
for essentially mechanical or quasicommunicative 
tasks. For written work that is more communicative 
in nature— that is, that allows students consider- 
able latitude in the choice of forms to express 
meanings— a selective editing procedure may be use- 
ful, whereby students concentrate on correcting one 
or a few error types (verb tenses, subject/verb 
agreement, pronoun reference, etc.) (Witbeck, 1976i 
Pack & Dillon, 1980). „ 



Teacher-Provided CQrrefction, Used by Students 

A npfce guided approach to the editing and cor- 
rection of student work done both in and out of 
.lass la to divide students into small groups* One 




■tudent from each group check* hle^or her work 
against a tieacHer-prepared anewer key (this can be 
done before claes begins). Bach of these students 
then assumes the role of the teacher in his or her , 

small group .\ I 

This procedure was used in the experiment in 
cooperative learning described by Gunderson and 
Johnson (1980) (see pp. 54-56), and proved particu- 
larly effective for the correction of routine work- 
sheet assignments t 

Several worksheets were assigned with each 
unit. Each atudent was responsible for 
completing every assignment. The first 
person in each group to complete « sheet 
had his or her papa* corrected by the 
teacher . He or she was then responsible 
for checking the papers of the other mem- 
bers of the group. If there were mistakes 
on the paper of one of the group members , 
the student indicated them and gave them 
back to the owner to correct. If the stu- 
dent could not correct the mistakes, the 
other group members helped. Peer teaching' 
was a constant activity. The corrected 
workaheet was then turned back to the 
corrector, or to any other student in the 
group who had a perfect paper by this time 
to put an ."OK" on it. Ml worksheets 
. turned in to the teacher for- a grade had 
been "checked by gVoup members, (p. 40) / 

V 

As with atudent-initiated correction and 
editing, this approach to peer feedback has obvious 
advantages i fill learners ari more immediately 
involved in their performance; students develop 
editing skills in connection with thdir efforts on 
behalf of their peers i and learning problems are 
perhaps mora clearly, highlighted than when the 
teacher must wade through the entire worksheet or 
homework aaaignment of every student in the class. 
The limitation of the approach is that it is less 
effective for the correction of more open-ended 
tasks i that is, assignments for which there may be 
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wide rang* of possible answers or that entail com 
posing skills that svan tha bast students in the 
class are not capabi* of monitoring. 



Activity-Based Peer Feedback 

Por some communicative writing tasks (and 
indeed for oral production task* as well), peer 
feedback can be effectively provided in the form of 
overt peer response. Examples of the kinds of tasks 
for which such peer feedback is both feasible and 
desirable include the following. 



Student is shown a model built of Lego pieces (or 
.some* other construction set); the student must pre- 
pare a set of instructions for other students, who 
have not seen the model. The success with which the 
students cen use the written or oral instructions 
provides meaningful feedback on the communicative 
effectiveness of the instructions. Variations on 
this activity lnclvide directions for following a 
route on a map and instructions for filling out 
parts of a form not provided on the form itself. 

» if 

Providing information for oomprehenvion . a 
student is given information by the teacher to 
incorporate into a prepared oral presentation or 
written composition. Some of the information is 
vital to questions that other students must answer 
on the basis of the oral or written report. The 
success with which students can derive the necessary 
information to answer the questions provides direct 
and striking evidence to the student of his or her 
ability to communicate meanings unambiguously; 
moreover, any problems that arise can become the 
focus of classroom discussion. 




One 
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ONGOING PEER INVOLVEMENT IN THE LANGUAGE 
CLASSROOM i TWO EXAMPLES 

Many of the peer -directed activities described 
in this chapter Can be used on an occasional or 
frequent basis, in the second or foreign language 
classroom. While some teachers will choose to use 
such activities simply as a change of pace, others 
will exploit pair and group work more regularly, as 
a follow-up to whole-class presentation of new 
material. 

The peer feedback procedures described in the 
previous lection suggest a way in which peer in- 
volvement can be built into basic classroom proce- 
dures. In the f inaV part of « this chapter, two 
foreign language programs in which peer involvement 
plays a -central role in the overall classroom format 
are examined. 

An experiment in "cooperative learning" in two 
junior high school beginning French classes is 
described by Gunderson and Johnson (1980). The pro- 
gram was explicitly designed to discourage individ- 
ualistic and competitive behavior and to stimulate 
students' collaboration with their peers. In each 
of two classes, 30 students — most of them highly 
motivated— were randomly assigned to groups of five 
or six students (minor adjustments were ^made rtb ' 
equalise the number of males and females in ^ach 
group). Each group remained intact for a full tri- 
mester » at 'the beginning of the next trimester, new 
groups were formed. Each group was given two types 
of responsibilities, academic and "housekeeping" \ 

Academic responsibilities included learn- 
ing the French assignments aila helping the 
other members of the group complete the 
assignments successfully.* Nearly all 
learning activities were cooperative ... 
activities centered around worksheets, 
studying for tefts, group reports!} dia- 
logues, pretests, and reviews* (p. 40) 
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Housekeeping assignments involved taking atten- 
dance tor members of tha group, diatrlbuting and 
collecting assignments, and claaning up aftar cleas. 
The extant to. which responsibility shifted from the 
teacher to students was especially evident in con- 
nection with group-prepared, reports. Each group 
worked on a report during the trimester and was 
responsible for planning the report, dividing, the 
work up among group members/ putting together the 
contributions of each member of s the group, and pre- 
senting the report to the entire class. 

Some intargroup competition was encouraged to 
inject variety into classroom activity— involving 
competitive games such as/ "Hangman," bingo, and so 
on— and. each student did one creative individual 
project each trimester. The grading system, how- 
ever, reflected the emphasis on group cooperation 
that was central ,to the whole program: 

Grades ware determined 50 percent by the 
student •b individual work and 50 percent 

v by the group's work. When a test was 
given, for example, all students would 
take it individually. The scores of the 
group members were averaged to determine 
the group grade. The student's actual 
grade was then tha average between his or 
her individual grade and the group's 
grade. Besides grades on written work, 
projects, and tests, students received a 
"weekly grade for not speaking English 
during a designated period of time during 
each llass. In order to ensure that mem- 
bers of a group helped each other rejember 

' to speak only French, the gre4ie for not 
speaking English was again 50 percent 
determined by the individual student's 
behavior and 50 percent by the group's 
average grade, (p. 41) * 

During the first three trimesters of the pro- 
gram, observers were struck by the amount of activ- 
^Tty^ arid tha quality of learning taking place. The. 



students in the program were 
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phases of small-group work/ and this attitude ^ 
carried over to large-group work. At the en<J of the 
third trimester/ a questionnaire was administered to 
the participating students* Among the findings were 
the following: 

e 98 percent of the students indicated that 
they wished to take a second year of French; 

e 82 percent said that they preferred to learn 
French in the cooperative group format; 

e 90 percent felt that they learned by helping 
others to learn , and 94 percent felt that they had' 
helped classmates in their group; 

e only 9 percent of the students felt that they 
would have'learned more by not being a member of a 
cooperative learning' group; and 

e h 94 percent of the students felt that their 
teacher, who had played a considerably more indirect 
role than usual in much of the classroom activity, 
tcared about their academic progress. 

The extensive use of peer teaching in a^ program 
described by Barnett (1973) grew out} of practical 
necessity. The Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School (FLES) Spanish v program she describes was 
beset by many of the problems that typically *■ 
coofront foreign language .departments t uneven 
enrollment at different grade levels, an overload of 
students in one language (in this case, Spanish) 
over another, large class size at some grade levels, 
and an'influx of both students Who had transferred 
from schools without a foifcign language program and 
pupils who moved from one language program to 
another within the school. 

To many of these problems, peer teaching prQved 
to W a partial solution. In Spanish classes at 
each of four grade levels (5-8), many classroom 
activities were conducted in small groups 'of two to 
five students (with one or two students in each 
group serving as peer teachers). For these groups, 
the peer teachers are those "who are ahead of most 
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of the class in ability or in work covered or who 
are simply ahead of t^eir little group in [a] speci- 
fic learning /activity 11 (p. 635). In grade 5, groups 
stay together for relatively short periods* at other 
levels, students may work in the same group occa- 
sionally for u|> to a month. 

this- small-group format is but one situation in 
which peer teaching is used. Small 'groups are also 
used for the benefit of students^ who are weaker, not 
just in one particular learning activity, but as 
language learners in general. Such students work 
with peer teachers. These latter are not always the 
most advanced students; rather, they are students 
who have themselves had difficulty as language 
learners and have mastered their problems* Such 
remedial groups are problem-centered; once a student 
has learned the skill being taught in one group, he 
or she goes on to another. The group itself lasts 
only as long as it takes for every tutae to master 
the particular learning point for the group. 

Other peer-mediated activities include the use 
of one student to lead the class in games (through 
whix:h much of the drill work is done), mixed-ability 
group work in which. a faster student leads the group 
by teaching the rules of a game and then leading the 
group in playing the game, and dialogue practice in 
a small-grotip format. 

In addition to stres^Lng the benefit^ that peer 
involvement of this kind provides to students, 
Barnett (1973) underscores the different, and in 
some ways more demanding, role that the classroom 
teacher must play. The teacher must circulate among 
groups to be sure that instruction is <being carried 
out properly. The teacher must also make sure that 
the students serving as peer teachers are keeping up 
with their own work. Setting up groups demands a 
.considerable amount of clerical work, and the 
teacher must meet with peer teachers to decide what 
activities and technique* will be most effective. - 
In Barnett 9 s view, however, these new demands are 
more than toff set by the gains achieved through peer 
teaching. The ^classroom in which peers are involved 
in each other f * learning cans v 
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reach mora successfully students of vary- 
ing abilities artd linguistic development 
levels. Within each class period there 
are several activitias on various levels 
taking .place . It helps . . . create a situ- 
ation in which most students can achieve „ 
success, (p* 637) 
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(CHAPTER 3 CROSS-LEVEL PEER INVOLVEMENT IN SECOND 
LANGUAGE LEARNING) 
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C : 

The programs discussed in this chapter differ from 
each other in many ways. Some ara »mall pilot pro- 
grams! others are established, large-scale programs. 
In some, J*er Uadhing and tutoring is highly struc- 
tured, with peer involvement serving to supplement 
regular classroom instruction; in ^others, interac- 
tion between peers is designld to accomplish goal^ # 
that are quite different from those of the language 
classroom. Some of the programs have been designed 
to achieve a single goal, while others are multipur- 
pose. Together, the programs suggest the variety of 
purposes for which peer involvement programs U 
second language learning situations are designfed and 
the variety of program formats that are possible 
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A Single -Purpose Approach 

^ A cross -level peer tutoring prograta with nar- 
rowly focused objectives is described ^y Anderson 
and Berger (1975). The program was designed td help 
fourth-grade, limited-English speakers improve their 
mastery of basic structural elements of the target 
language. Evidently, it was a pilot program, since 
only four pairs of students participated j The 
tutees were limited-Ertglish children enrolled in a 
regular fourth-grade class in a New York City public 
school. The tutors were fourth^grade native 
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speakers of English from an "open" classroom. The 
tptprs and tutees were acquainted with each other 
through common activities such as music, physical 
education, and the lunch period. The four tutors 
had volunteered to participate in the Rrogram. 
Recruitment of volunteers had been directed at the 
children in the "open" fourth-grade classroom, since 
it wa* felt that the learning environment of these 
children might already have provided them with the 
self -direction and individual initiative that would 
be necessary for affective peer tutoring. 

The ten lessons that formed the content of- the v 
tutoring sessions focused on basic aspects of Eng- 
lish syntax t the verbs to be and to have, singular/ 
plural, there lo and there are, descriptive adjec- 
tives, articles, and the use of " the auxiliary do in 
negative, interrogative, and emphatic forms. These 
lessons were prepared before the program began. In 
addition, an orientation was held for all partici- 
pants. Both the content of the lessons themselves 
and the procedures to be followed in the tutoring 
sessions were explained to the tutors \ and tutees: 

\ 

Two setsi of lessons were used, brie for the 
tutor anfl one for the tptee. The\ tutor's 
sheet had the objectives of the Lbsson 
listed at the top, followed by a series of 
exercises to be conducted orally *Lth the. 
tutee. The ilast part of the sheet* had a 
copy of the independent work the tbtees v 
were to do to test comprehension. A "key* ' 
was provided for correcting the answers. 
The tutee's worksheet stated the objec- 
tives of the lesson on top and specific 
instructions to listen to his or hbr 
tutor. In addition, each lesson had two 
phases, an oral and a^written. Ttta lesson 
always began with the oral work arid pro- 
ceeded to the reading exercises, fin eval- 
uating the children's work, tutors were 
advised against marking any answers as 
"wrong." Ml responses were marked "Do 
over," if incorrect. Ihe instructor con*- 
v tlnually supervised all efforts, (p. 4) t 
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The results of this small-scale experiment we*e 
•ncouraging in many ways. The tutees enjoyed tha 
close contact, with native-speaker peers. Two tutees* 
who did not speak in thair regular classroom related 
wall to thair peer tutors. The tutors wara abla to 
follow the procedures j in addition, they often de- 
vised creative techniques to reinforce the material 
of the lessons. Like other peer involvement programs 
f or ^elementary students, this program confirmed that 
specific objectives and procedures, along with close 
supervision, are especially important for young 
learners. The planning andNaupesvision involved 
were amply justified by benefits that might not be 
possible in large-group instruction, r 

\ 

\ 

A Multipurpose Approach 

* * 

An example of a larger-scale program in which 
fluent speakers work with limited or non-English- 
speaking age-peers is the program administered by 
.the Center for Studies in English as a Second Lan- 
guage at Boulder (Colo.) High School ("Peer Tutor- 
ing," 1982). The Center was established in 1979 to 
provide help to the increasing number of limited- 
English students in the school district; 

Instruction for ESL students in the Boulder 
Valley School District is provided at Boulder High 
School. Most of the secondary-level ESL students 
live in that attendance area; those who do not are 
bused in. In 1982, the Center staff provided ser- 
vices to around 100 students. The students came 
from approximately 17 different language backgrounds 
and were of various nationalities. Their previous 
educational experience ranged from no schooling at 
all to a background comparable to that of the native 
English speakers in the Boulder schools. 

The Center initiated a program of volunteer 
peer tutoring, in which fiuent English speakers work 
with both individual limited-English students and 
small groups of students. Some of the tutoring is 
done independently > some is done under the super- 
vision of a classroom teacher. Tutors work with 
their ESL peers in a number of different ways> aope 
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activities designed to supplement and rei^^Pce ' 
the E9L classes in which nonbeginning tutees ate 
enrolled, k central file of activities is* available 
for tutors to use, with material assigned to two 
levels, one for beginning students and the other ton 
more advanced students. , 

In addition tp these language activities, 
tutors work with the ESL students in other areas * 
They assist tutees in developing effective study 
skills, and help them with their homework assign- 
ments. Tutors are also tfxpec'ted to provide affec- 
tive support, "to be advocates for the ESL students, 
to help them with the complexities of the school 
system and of American society in general" (p. 1). 
In this way,- the program combines language -based' 
activities and the effective support that is 
necessary to facilitate the Adjustment of limited- 
English students to the school setting and to the 
community as a whole. 

These two programs described were developed to 
assist second language learners in conventional 
monolingual school settings. Peer involvement can 
also be useful in bilingual/bicultural settings to 
stimulate contact among* students with different 
native languages. 

Bilingual/jBicultural Settings 

How can successful learning arrangements in 
content areas be adapted to the special circum- 
stances of a bilingual/bicvjltural setting? One 
example is provided by Brown (1979), who describes a 
format for a high school science education course in 
which learners work in small teams and direct, their 
own learning of concepts and techniques . 

When y first implemented in monolingual settings^ 
Brown found that the team project approach, in which 
small groups of students interested in the same in- 
quiry worked together, fostered much greater cooper- 
ation than the conventional teacher -directed format. 
In particular, students with special talents— for 
example, a student with ability in statistics or a 
new foreign student with firsthand knowledge of 
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wildlife in another region— were more likely t« be 
able to exploit their special abilities and knowl- 
edge, and would be more fully appreciated* by paers, 
in. "the team approach. A system of team grades on 
prefects and examinations, along with a. combination 
<?f self-, peer, and ttacher evaluation, also con- 
tributed to producing a classroom that was less 
competitive and more productive. 

In developing a version of this team system — in 
which peer teaching occupies a centreO^position— f or 
bilingual/bicultural education, Br»wto made several" 
assumptions, among which are the following i 

(># '•Language exchange between members of mlxed- 
^omiriahce teams will enhance leaning of the •other 1 
languages" V % 

e "Cooperative learning (the mode in many 
rtbn-Anglo cultures) is encouraged by group grading 
and comes to v be valuede" 

^ • "Socialization of members of different 
cultural groups is facilitated and self-concept is 
enhanced" as a result of peer teaching and self- ' . 
directed learning* (p. 234) 

To illustrate how the model would work in a 
bilingual classroom/ Brown describes a hypothetical 
class composed of roughly equal numbers of mono- 

. lingual English speakers and limited or honspeakers 
of English. . Students are grouped into teams of two 
Spahish-dojminant (or some other language) and two" 
English-dominant ^monolingual) students per lab 
table. Each team is given a packet "with bilingual 
instructions for activities which* demand relatively 
little reading but maximize ^reasoning and manipula- 
tion of equipment - (p. 232). The materials them- 
selves use alternate languages in context, so that 
members of a team alternately must rely on ,and be 
relied on 'by their peers for explanations of parts 
of, the materials. 

1 One advantage to this approach is that all team 

., members are engaged in goal-directed activity in 
which students must alternately come to understand 



th« target language in context and be able to com- 
municate waning to pears who have less proficiency 
in a language. The peer exchanges in two languages 
provide valuable support for formal instruction in 
English, and Spanish (or some other language ) in the 
regular language classrbpm. Another advantage is 
that this materials- and student-centered approach 
can be used equally wejl in classrooms with mono- 
lingual or bilingual teachers* .' "'». 

Bilingual materials designed for or adaptable 
to bilingual science classes ware in pre'paratj.on at 
the time of Brown's report. One such effort is the 
Pomona, Calif ./South Florida University Project, 
which translated and adapted an Intermediate Science 
Curriculum Project Jot grades 7-9. 

Each of the programs described thus far in this 
chapter use native speakers of a language as a 
resource for age-peers with limited fluency in the 
language. This is a basic form of the cross-level, 
same-age pattern, and it can be effectively used at 
virtually any level with learners of any age. An 
example of a similar program at the university level 



(pp. 78-81). In many language-learning situations, 
however, students' must develop fluency in a language 
thai is neither their native language nor jfhe pri- 
mary, language of the larger community in which they 
live. The target language may be the medium of 
instruction in the educational system, and it often 
serves as the ' language of official and commercial 
activity. In recent years, a variety. of terms have 
been coined to label what iS neither a second lan- 
guage nor a foreign language* for example, "English 
as an additional language" and "English as an auxil- 
iary language H (Judd, 1981). The important point 
aboi\t such language use situations is that large 
numbers of people must attempt to develop profi- 
ciency in the target language withou^ access to a 
large", native speaking community. Fluent nonhatlve 
speakers of the ^language are one available resource. 

Thus, another basic form of cross -level, same- 
age peer involvement in language learning is the 
pairing or grouping of more proficient and less pro- 
ficient age peers. Differences in educational 
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background, family circumstances, and other factors 
account for tha diffarant abilities of learners of 
the same age; in a common setting, these learners 

can probably all profit from peer-led activities in 1 . 

the target language. *■ 

t hn experimental peer teaching program for 
enuring freshmen at the Vidyodaya campus* of the ^ 
University of 8ri Lanka (Brodkey, 1974) illustrates 
both the possibilities of such a program and the , 

initial obstacles a new program faces. The program * 
had two aims :\. to develop conversational fluency in 
English, and to improve students' ability to read 
freshman-level textbooks in English "with the rapid- 
ity and, level of comprehension suitable for homework i 
assignments in academic subjects vrtiere lectures, 
discussions, and j testing are conduced in flfinhala or 
Tamil, not English" (p. 163). V 

Students arrived at the University of Sri Lank 
with widely differing English skills. Some (par- 
ticularly students from urban areas) were highly 
proficient, while others (generally students from 
rural areas) had minimal fluency in the" language, 
although classes are not conducted in English, most 
of the textbooks used-*re written in English. Fur- 
thermore, fluency *sL English is both a marker of 
socioeconomic prestige and a means* of advancement. 
The majority of entering students lacked flu- 
ency\.n the spoken language and were unable to read 
at th* level at whic| textbooks are written. Eng- 
lish Alasses were available, but class Size (ranging 
from 25 to 100 students), teaching methods (directed 
primarily. at improving* reading comprehension), and a 
lack of materials did little to improve oral flu- 
ency. While progress in reading was achieved, the 
majority of students did not achieva sufficient 
ability to rerffl English textbooks. 

The program that was developed in response to 
this situation us£d small, peer-led discussion 
groups of about six students -each. Students were 
assigned to groups randomly! each group usually had 
at least one or two relatively fluent students. 
Brodkey (1974) describes the way the groups func- 1 
tioned as follows* • 



/ 
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Lecture rooms were rearranged bo that 
students could ait In circles of six and 
talk to each other/ One teacher was 
assigned to monitor two groups at a time, 
and as many as six groups and three 
teachers sometimes operated simultaneously 
in one room* Teachers were encouraged to 
present speakjpg games such as " 20 
questions," M adding to a story by turn,"^ 
or simulated conversations such as 
"planning a trip," or "a jdb interyiew." \ 
However, teachers were asked to turn all t 
conversation ov^t to group 'members as • • ■ s 
rapidly as possible, and to refrain from 
cohtinually leading and lecturing to the x 
, groups, (p. 164) 

1 \ 
After a short time, the groups began to function as 
had been hoped* The fluent students soon began ti> 
encourage the less fluent students to participate, 
and the less fluent students overcame their shyness 
and made efforts to use what English they knew. 
' For a number of reasons it was not possible to 
assess the effectiveness of the peer-led groups * in 
developing oral fluency.; The program vas started 
too near ttye end of the academic year? furthermore, 
the newly reopened" campus , was "experiencing unusual 
administrative problems, irregular attendance, and 
all the disruptions that .accompany the approach of 
final exams" (p. 165). In addition to these fac- 
tors, the relatively unstructured format of the con 
versation groups was a radical departure from the 
normal practice of teaching according to a predeter 
mined linguistic syllabus. While Jthe students 
appeared to adjust fairly quickly to this Innova- 
tion, some of the teachers had reservations. Some 
teacher* had difficulty adjusting to their tifew role 
as catalysts and supervisors. Whether such 'dif- 
ficulties would have eventually disappeared could 
not be determined. 
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Tfte v Whiaman Language Tutof Program (Mountain 
View, Calif*) is an excellent illustration of a peer 
involvement program specifically ^signed to accom- 
modate the very' different but equally important 
needs of tutors and tutees • The tutors in the pro- 
gram ai;e learning disabled students, lob achievers 
for whom traditional method 4 4 of teaching have been 
unsuccessful* \ typical tutor in the program was 
described by his third-grade teacher during the 
previous year as having been disorganized , easily > 
distracted, and unable to begin and complete tasks 
or 4 to maintain peer relationships. One explicit v 
goal of the program was to provide tutors with the 
opportunity to experience success^and to develop 
their sense of self-esteem. 

Tfee tutees were limited-English students from 
19 language backgrounds , including Vietnamese, 
Cantonese , Burmese $ Spanish , and Tagalog • Tutees 
were paired with tutors primarily on the basiq of 
personality; outgoing tutors are paired with shy 
tutees, and more withdrawn, student tutors are paired 
with outgoing tutees . 

the Whisman program was developed oh the prin- 
ciple that both the tutors 1 activities and the 
materials used should' be structured and tightly 
controlled. The materials consist of a ten-level 
set of graded activities written to help the tutees , 
acquire syntactic structures of English through 
questions and commands. Level One involves single- 
word commands to which the tutee must respond: Bit, 
run, hop, and so forth. At Level Five, the tutor/ 
poses "o*H5hoice" questions t I& the doy in. the bay 
or in the box? Questions become more complex 
through Level Ten. At each level, .the tutor re,A<jf&\ 
the commands and questions and evaluates each 
response of the tutee as correct, op incorrect. 

The tutors are trained by an aide Who follows a 
written training agenda. The 30-minute training 
Sessions familiarize the tutors with the specific 
procedures t^.be followed during each 30-minute 

4 
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tutoring session (the*e procedures are discussed in 
Chapter 5 (pp. 109-1 1 ) . 

Tha program is Resigned to have tutaaa perform 
at a high auccaaa rata* If accuracy falla below 90 
percent, the aide adjusta the material, downward 
until the 90 petcent criterion Li attained. Such 
adjustments are baaed on the wow of the tutor in 
tabulating the tutee'e performance. 

Ih their description of the program, Price and 
Dequine (1982) repqrt that the teachers of ^both the 
learning-dieabled tutora and the limited-Brig liah 
tutee8 have been pleased by the program. Tutors 
*learn organization and attention t6 t*fk. Working 
wittrfnaterial that makes reduced demands on their 
reading abilities, they improve their reading 
comprehension, aense of syntax, and general verbal 
ability. Tha program alao provides tutors with an 
increased sense of, self-esteem and self -confidence 
a result of having provided help instead of receiv- 
ing remedial attention. They also derive the * _ 0 
satisfaction of a close peer relationship. For the 
tutees, the program provides language acquisition 
activities under the close individual supervision of 
a tutor trained 4 to evaluate the tutee's progress. 
More important, perhaps, the tutee experiences a 
successful and close relationship with a native-^ 
'speaker peer, and this undoubtedly encourage* 
limited-English participants establish other pteer 
relationships. ' 

An impress! ye ^example of a peer involvement 
prcfcjram designed to accommodate the needs of junior 
high school ESL students at different stages in ^ 
their development is described ^y^Wcigbe (1975) . 
During the first stage of the program, the ESL itu- [ 
dents, whose native languages are Spanish and 
Korean, are involved in no fewer than three differ- 
ent Kinds of* peer tutoring. In their ESL classes, 
the students are paired with each other for some of* 
the drill activities. Thi, a experience ia supple- 
mented by two other kinds, of peer involvement, as 
follows. " 

A content tutor helps an individual ESL itudent 
in course work outside the ESL' classroom; that is, 
in the regular classes of the school program (math, 



history, science, ate), The content tutor reports 
on the tutoring sessions to the subject teacher in 
whose class the ESL tutee has experienced dif- 
ficulty, Hie subject teacher, in turn, suggests 
additional tutoring activities to the content tutor; 
the teacher also informs the tutee 1 s ESL teacher of 
the tutoring report and subsequent recommendations., 

A p$er teaohev aide helps in the ESL classroom 
by working with small groups of students or individ- 
ual students according to lesson plans prepared by" 
the ESL tefceher. In the ESL classroom, the teacher, 
peer teacher aides, and two adult aides rotate from 
one group to another. The peer teacher aides and 
-adult aides are responsible for checking student 
performance in drill-type activity and for discus- 
sing problems at the end of the class period. 

Both content tutors and peer teacher aides do « 
great deal more. According to Akigbe, they also: 

help in making games to go with the speci- 
$ f ic lessons, conversation J^pek, writing 
rules in [the tutees'] native language for 
classroom teachers, as well vis school 
contracts in the students 1 first lan- * 
guages, fend correcting papers. They are 
sometimes, sent to other classes to help 
interpret standards or explain problems to 
non-English speaking students. Content 
tutors and peer teacher aides take stu- 
dents to the library and help with library 
assignments and lead campus tours of small 
t groups 0 of ESL students for orientation 
lessons. They are also helpful in taking 
students to th6 nurse's office and to 
other stations Where an interpreter is 
needed, (p. 2-3) 

Because the tutors do not evaluate the tutees > 
(they neither give grades nor keep records), they * 
jkr* viewed by the tutees as friends with whom they 
can discuss problems that they would "not feel com- 
fortable discussing with a teacher. This sense of* 
trust may be facilitated by the fact that during 
this £nitial stage, the peer tutors are either , 



former ESL students (whose native language is either 
Spanish or Korean) or students who are Spanish- 
English or Korean-English bilinguals because of 
theifr home environment. In either case , the tutors 
must be Itonor roll students vith strong personal 
qualities. 

The second phase of the program begins once the 
ESL tutees have broken the language barrier— once 
they have become able to function with English in 
the schopl setting. At this point,\jjhey are 
assigned a monolingual English tutor , who takes over 
the responsibilities of the content tutor (adapting 
these spmewhat to. the now-different needs of the 
tufee). Exactly how much pr6gress * tutee must have 
made in order to be assigned a monolingual peer 
tutor is mot specified in Akigbe's reportj clearly, 
though, the monolingual peer tutor 9 s primary role is 
that of a "big brother" or "big sister" who provides 
modeling in the target langauge and in cultural 
behavior patterns for the ESL tutee. In addition, 
the tutor should facilitate the development of 
friendships with other native-speaker age-peers. 

All tutors receive training both before they 
begin tutbring and ( while they are tutoring. Both ~ 
content and peer teacher aides are regularly ob- 
served by the ESL teacher, who provide* constructive 
criticism. The, teacher also makes supplementary* 
material available and showed the tutdrs how to use 
audiovisual equipment* For their participation, 
tutors receive school oredit under the heading of 
"schoo^ service." . r 

In Akigbe's view, the greatest strength of this 
multidimensional peer tutoring program is that it 
contributes in numerous, ways to the adjustment of 
the non-English-speaking student to the junior high 
school* m 

^SL students no longer have to experience 
failure in a school with limited bilingual 
or ESL academic courses. Content teachers 
* have an intertmter/translator service 

when needed. Hie overburdened ESL teacher 
can give individual attention tx> students 
by*using the tutors for grouping, and can 
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motivate his students by the use of games 
made by the tutors. Misunderstandings can 
be prevented because students have been 
informed of school rules which are 
Included in contracts in the student 1 * 
language. Communication with othpr 
departments concerning the progress of ESL 
students is facilitated by the use of the 
tutoring report. The bilingual and mono- . 
lingual ^content tutors and peer teacher 
aides are viewed by ESL students as 
friends who build a bridge for language, 
culture and knowledge in the junior high 
letting. , (pp. 8-9) 

There are several reasons why a tutoring pro- 
gram such As .this may not be feasible in many set- 
tings. Schools with a more heterolinguistic ESL 
population may find it impossible to gather a suffi- 
cient, number of former ESL, students and other 
bilinguals td'provide for the needs of learners from 
a variety of first language backgrounds. The obvi- 
ous administrative complexity of 'the program may 
also overtax an ESL staff with large numbers of stu- 
dents and little release time to coordinate the pro- 
gram. Nonetheless, the idea, of providing different 
kinds of peer Involvement at the different stages in 
ESL student** adjustment is worthy of serious 
attention.' 

Most inte'rgrade, programs In' second language 
learning have older, fluent speakers of the language 
teach or tutor younger, lees proficient learners. 
An underexplolted variation of the intergrade pat- 
tern Is to have second language learners use their 
developing language skills In working with younger 
learners (either fluent speakers or, like the, tutors 
themselves, second language learners). While the' 
older learners mAy be less proficient linguistic- 
ally, they have knowledge and ^kills that they can 
successfully import to younger peers,* even with lim- 
ited fluency in the language. 

An activity in irtilch limited -English sixth 
graders write stories and >then dramatize them for 
younger students (some monolingual "English speakers, 
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illustrated short 
summary of the 
explained the new 



dren's vocabulary 
The .students 



stories when the 
first-gjrade class 



some limited-English speakers) is described by 
Schmelter (1972) ♦ Although her report make* it 
olelr that the activity was not part of a regular, 
systematic program^ of peer teaching, it could very 
easily be the ba*sls of a modest program of peer 
involvement of this type. 

As part of their classroom work in reading and 
writing skills , sjchme Iter's students wrote and 

stories. Each student presented 
story to the class; the student 
words they had used in their 



stories, and these wo tfds were added to the chil.- 



lists. 

had alfeady been going into 



fourth- ind fif f th-*grtfde classes t*o present their 



aptivity„was expanded to include a 
A speciau story based on 
material first grladers could understand y was written 
afc a group project, and large pictures were cut out 
and mounted on poster board to illustrate the story. 

:a with > reading deficiencies were 
chpsen fiirst to dramatise the story and then to 
teach their parts .to four first graders. The sixth 
graders helped" their younger peers with pronuncia- 
tion/ expression, and story sequence. _'„i _ 

The- experiment culminated when the first grad- 
ers came into the sixth-grade class and dramatized 
the story *f or the students who had originally, writ- 
ten it. In Schmelter 'a view, tHe activity was both 
enjoyable and productive, as the sixth grade#£ with 
language difficulties had had an opportunity to disr 
cover that they had the ability to create an activ- 
ity that promoted ' the younger students 9 interest and 
language develops ent> • 



A program " 
Institute (WPI) 
Program of 
vides an example 
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dslve loped by Worcester Polytechnic 
aid the Transitional Bilingual 
Massac lusetts (Martin & Berka, 1980) pro- 
of interinstitutional cQoperation 
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to address the needs of bilingual students, and ooW 
films the value of peer tutoring in a bilingual 
setting. ^ . 

Science and engineering students from WPI 
taught science to children in kindergarten through 
eighth grade in bilingual classrooms in a number of 
schools. Among these WPI resource aides were native 
speakers* of Spanish, who could* provide science 
teaching^ skills that teachers in the , bilingual pro- 
gram lacked; In addition, they served as positive 
role models for limited-English children. 

Six WPI students were teamed with five bilin- 
gual teachers for an academic year* The aides con- 
ducted science classes in English and initiated pfeer 
teaching in fmall groups. The groups consisted of 
students with varying English language and science 
skills; peer teaching emphasized basic scientific 
concepts and the ability to translate these from 
English to Spanish. 

A number of benefits resulted from, this cooper- 
ative program. The bilingual teachers learned to 
teach science more effectively through their contact 
with the WPI students, who were not teachers them- 
selves. The WPI students received valuable experi- 
ence in communicating their knowledge to nonexperts 
— the students and the teachers. At the same time, 
their experience in the bilingual classrooms 
acquainted them with teaching as a possible career. 
Extensive contact with fluent, bilingual, college- 
age students provided the bilingual pupils with 
positive role models and awakened their interest in 
science and scientific careers. 

0 V * " ; 

' ' ' RECIPROCAL * 



The existence in many, settings of two groups, of 
language learners, eaoh. learning the native language 
of the other group, creates a unique opportunity for 
reciprocal peer* teaching. In no othe%'area of edu- 
cation are learners as liKely to have complementary 
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abilities that allow them to assume alternately and 
purposefully the role of tutor and tutee* 

Two examples of v reciprocal peer involvement in 
second language learning are described here* One 
involved elementary school children learning Spanish 
and English; the other was designed to enhance the 
learning of French and English by college-age stu- 
dents in A bilingual college in'Canada. 



EnglisfwSpanish "v^ 

An experimental program in reciprocal peer 
tutoring was designed by August (1982) . Twenty-six 
Mexican-American children participated in the pro- 
gram. The children^ ranged in age from six to ten; 
all were pupils in a special early childhood educa- 
tion program for kindergarten through fourth grade 
in a K-8 elementary school in Mountain View,_£alif * 
Of tiie 729 children enrolled ing the school, 118 were 
classified as limited-English speakers* 

The 26 participants in August's program had 
been assessed (by means of the James Language Domi- 
nance Test) to be either limited-English speakers 
(and fluent Spanish speakers) or fluent English . 
speakers (and limited-Spanish speakers)* In the 
first phase of the program (in fact, the first of 
two experiments to measure the effect of peer inter- 
action on second language development), 12 limited- 
English children (LES) —including an equjpl number of 
boys and girls — functioned as peer tutbr£ for fluent 
English-speaking children (FES)* 

During the time when their language arts class 
met, the tutors were taught an activity by an in- 
structional aide* Each of the activities was short, 
and each contained an element of novelty; The 
activities wfcre drawn from art, cooking, magic, and 
science* Wie instructional aide taught the tutors 



necessary to teach the activitjr to an PES peer* 



Tutoring sessions took plrfce after lunch time 
in the language arts center* teach LES tutor was 
able to select an FES partner (tutee) to work with. 
Both tutors and tutees had received training before 



both the English vocabulary 
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the ^ beginning of *tMe program, so that all partici- 
pants knew the rules for the peer tutoring sessions* 
For example, one rule stated that tutees should 
allow tutors ;4o oommunicati by gesture only after 
the tutors h^d made several attempts to convey * 
information in English* 

Altogether, the first phase of the program con- 
sisted of 30 one-hour sessions that took^place over 
a period of several months. Each of th# LES tutors 
participated in peer tutoring in plAce of their 
regular language class, irt which the Distar Language 
Program was used. ' / - 

In the second part of the program, 14^FES chil- 
dren — again, an equal number of boys and girls — were 
peer tutors for LJ!S pupils. The purpose of peer 
tutoring in this phase was to determine the effect 
of peer tutoring on the Spanish development o&^fche 
FES children, who used the Spanish version of the 
Distar. program in their regular Spanish-language 
classroom. Again,, the nonfluent tutor was /to teach 
an activity in the tartlet* language to a fully .fluent 
peer. '* \- 

As in the first phase of the program, the \ v 
tutors were taught an activity by an instructional / 
aide, who helped the children wit"h the Spanish j 
vocabulary and procedures necessary to teach the ; 
activity to a fluent Spanish-speaking, partner* Forf 
this part of the experiment, the activities involved 
art or cooking. The tutors were able to choose a f 
fluent Spanish peer to wojpk with, and again eacfi 
tutor engaged in 30 one -flout tutoring sessions over 
a period of several months. 

The results of Augusts study are discussed 
in the Appendix (see p. 140). Two final points ; 
will be made here. First, the peer tutoring proj- 
giram, as designed by August, did not attempt to pave 
pairs of LES and FES students teach 'each other ih 
English and Spanish, respectively . For reasons of 
experimental design, restrictions had to be placed 
on whom the FES (limited-Spanish students) could' 
choose as tutees during the second phase of the' 
program. Clearly, however, the program could be 
easily modified (and undoubtedly would be ttodified) 
to allow for genuine reciprocal peer teaching. (For 
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this reason, it has been discussed as an example of 
reciprocal? peer involvement , 

Secondly , the program is based on the concept ' 
of having the leas fluent partner apt as peqr 
teacher or tutor, this is probably less common than 
the use of a more fluent peer to* teach or tutor a 
less fluent peer, but research in second language 
acquisition and the results obtained ^ih a number of 
programs argue- strongly, for further exploitation of 
this approach to' cross -level peer involvement, 

English -French *^ ; 

. ' 

A peer involvement program, in which learners 
of both English and Freach as second languages 
learned each other's -languages, was designed to meet 
the needs of a large number of students at Glendon 
College, a bilingual undergraduate university col- 
lege in Toronto, 

. In their progress report on the program, 
Martin, Lewin and Cooke/0978) pite two main 
problems that the program was designed to iddrfess. 
The first was' the relatively large number of ESL 
learners {more than one-fourth of ♦ the total student 
enrollment of 1,300 were native speakers of French 
'from Quebec) and French as a second language (FSL) 
learners. In addition, there was relatively little 
mixing of students from these two groups; as a 
result, valuable opportunities to practice what had 
been learned in second language classes were not 
being exploited, * 

A program was designed to provide each language 
Jearner with an opportunity to meet with speakers of 
the target language in a situation in which the 
target language would be used, Ute program also 
provides each learner wife an opportunity to meet 
with speakers of the target language in a setting in 
which the learner's native language would be used. 
Thus, each learner would r<(?ceive the benefits of 
group activity in the learner 1 * target ^Language and 
would in turn, as a native speaker , provide ;%he same 
benefits to other learners, 

.Twenty-four EsZ students and 24 FSL students 
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/Were ■, selected to 'participate in the ^ilq£. : phase, ol 
' 4h« program. .;" irtch^dttp'ip* " 'i^ttdA^^I^' 
.'into four smaller groups of ii^ ■faints" -each". A« 
impart, of .-th«,, f -ijpWt^year ^SL^oif ' PSL course* each- small; 
TfiB* |jqp^'||^irf- ; I^V'<ew an hour* with a. sma.1.1 rsi. 

gt;oup fa 4o ;"yacioyj» activities in English; Each- 
• ■mall *&L -'0|*^/l«^#Wl'X FSL.£ 

group f orjsh ^.hoaV f a ' w»ak w to^^ #^ivitiaa;:»lJB Fr*nch»\- 

v that' kSl .(W'?8b) learners do nbt^meat with*^. son** J 
group for/ona'.liour iji English 1 and one %>u'r ihyy - ; 
/rrerw?hy^Such situation would be'- foroewhat f f i- 
\,dla3lpi^rt*culariy when one group i* 4 fmb\e, proficient _ 
,i'n the-'iargeV language thfcn the 'other, fey, meeting' 
' with different groups, l*ajfneira become a^uetpmed to 1 r 
whichevevNlanguUge ha* d>een designated the iqde for 
a - giVen pairing of groups. *. .-A*. i-.V'- '* v ' ; 'v^ 

-It was hoped £hat 4*ie grpupa wo#ld cttopsfy v 
»!,desigijfcf., y . and'- &rectifch«i'r yown ac^ivitiis^af ter tftf r .*,, 
' '■ first^few meefclhgev^It ,w#j^f u^jtjerVhoped'-that _ ' ,. a 
..gspupe. woyld dp both ; typical c lass^opiiv. act lipifcles . • v, 
*hd! ctft^pf *cla^;^ctiv^ . ; * 
. 'to meefc off^campu)*! r (e. g» to; ViM-t caWs^ art. • M ^ • "-''.v ' 
. gaUeries ^ at^et-ieetiva^, eto>$i both ■ 't,<Sr . these P : - • 
•■ ract i"*itarfs. .ahdrin ^tfamp^r^eti'ng>-< *ty*e. Students* %, 
classroom 'ihptcuAp.^s we>|\avai%abie\:to; pr^Vidi.;hel|?. * 
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fadrrinyol^iPRant programs of thia type are pro- 
: Tb^biy ^'if^;^mmdh^^an the number of published 
; k : ^*; v S .^it^i^Ctif ' woutd ^indicatf # . Hie program described by 
r X; 4 of an effort to provide 

/;;*y • >: f-^i-; . #0r.'thi ^just^^x^of second language learners to a 
"v-,-, 1 iehb)»l : aat^^:.^ai^t .68-71 )•■ In this section, a 
" v <V '. ,v " v progfJiijp designed tot RSL students at the university 
^/vf-^'/ '[ ■• ^ ^^^ye^Us^auji^ 



'^*:;!C^vair*i^6^ Tutor Program (CTP) is a model 
\* * 4 V oitvhjftw t^toritlg can supplement * univeirsity- 

: v ^ ' v. % . ••:,;;./n ■ N . : .V lew ^:;^^^1<^ B}ng|*liah program MConerly f 1980)4 

' * JpJfWf'l i^h»*"jp««ft £tig itudents and community voli^teers^ 
\ ' >ork witw>ainall^groupa . (thraa or fewer) of intensive 
^ ^ * v . Bn^itiaH, students at the University of Southern ^ 



* X ' T?'" t ' a , Mississippi . The main goal of the CTP is to meet 
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the needs of second language students who are being 
trained in linguistic skills fcut who lack the oppor- 
tunity to use these acquired skills in communicative 
settings + By providing students with a chance to 
meet native speakers Of American English in an j| 
informal, non threatening situation, the OTP aims to 
develop learners 9 confidence in' their ability to , 
actually communicate in EngTlalty to increase their 
understanding of U.S. culture and the sociolinguis- 
tic rules of American English, and to make them more 
aware of the role played by nonverbal and paralin- 
guistic signals in communication. 

The situation of foreign students at the Uni.- s 
varsity of Southern Mississippi is similar to that 
of students in many pther university-level intensive 
English programs. Evejm when class size is small, 
the intensive nature of the program limits studeA^s' 
opportunity to tfeveldp real communicative control of 
the language in the classroom. Outside of class, it 
is of terv difficult for foreign students to make con- 
tact with native speakers. Thus, despite the fact 
that students are ijuooned in the target language 
environment, they often lack the confidence and the 
means to improve their oral proficiency in the 
language through social interaction. < Frequently, 
the result is that foreign students spend time with 
other foreign students, which contributes /further to 
their sense of isolation from native speakers and 
engenders resentment and alienation* 

The CTP consist* of daily one-Hour sessions. 
Participation, by intensive English ^students is 
voluntary; those who participate continue to take 
their full load of intensive English classes • 
Sessions generally last from two to three weeks; 
some students are encouraged to continue *in the CTP 
for another two- or three -we^k period. 

Tutors are selected on tK^Btais of competitive 
interviews. CTP tutors are paid furom tiyA Intensive 
English Language 1 Institute budget W^through the 
federally supported Work Study Program at the 
Hattieaburg c*mpbs. h supervisor and ^coordinator 
are responsible for selecting and training person- , 
nel, assigning students 1 to] groups, coordinating 
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scheduling, and administering financial reporting 
and evaluation* 

• draining for the tutors is extensive * In her 
report on the CTP, Conerly (V980) r|Viewe these i 
training procedures in detail* Training consists ^f 
consultations between the coordinator and individual 
tutors, a video training film and follow-up activ- 
ity, and a series of group training sessions* 

Ih the consultations with individual tutors, 
the coordinator familiarises them with tht purposes 
and procedures of, the CTP* J The activities on which 
the sessions artf to be based tare also discussed* 

These activities are of \two kinds* In the con- 
versation activity, tutors arAgiven \ list of 20 
possible conversation topics • \Each r includes specif- 
ic suggestions for stimulating macussion* Examples 
of topics are; holidays, m^icine, the role of 
women, superstition, death, \nd pr«j U( *ice* Many of 
the topics relate directly or indirectly to the 
experience of giving in a university community* 
Second, in field activities, tutors are encouraged 
to integrate out-of -class activities with the ses- 
sions* Trips to ^museums, shopping centers, super- 
markets, local sdhools, and sporting events are 
encouraged in connection with discussions of related 
topics* On a limited basis, tutors may also have 
students participate in recreational activities* 
These field activities count for one-half time; in 
other words, a two-hour field trip to a museum 
dounts as the equivalent of a one-hour "classroom" 
conversation session* s The actual responsibility for 



kties, however, is the tutors 1 * 

The second part of the tutors 1 training is 
based! oif the video training film "Peer Tutoring 1 * 1 
(Ferris, Krautwast, & Olson, 1978) • This training 
film illustrates ( basic "doe and doh'ts* in peer 
tutoring. After they view the x film, tutors answer a 
set of self-check questions based on the film* One 
of the questions asks tuStorsi how they woul^ apply \ 
the guidelines presented to their own tutoring 

situation* j ^^^^P* * 

The final phaa^fl^Wrcbr training consists of 
three workshops* These inservice meetings, flexibly 
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scheduled aciteordlittj to program and personnel neede, 
Sllow tutors to discuss any administrative problems 
that may have arieen, to share their experiences % 
with otjptr tutors, and to plan additional activities 
fjch as parties And longer field" excursions (which 
the tutore may choose to do on their owh time for 
the benefit of theiV students). Each workshop has * 
central theme, however; these themes are "learning/ 
to attend," "barriers to communication," and^ 
"nonverbal cues and cross --cultural communication," 
Each training session^ is 'highly structured, with 
specific goals, materials, and activities (for a 
fuller description, see pp. 112-13). 

Students are grouped according to level of pro- 
ficiency. Tutors meet with up to three students 
with different first-language backgrounds and of 
roughly equal ability ip English. In' addition, care 
is taken to prevent a highly verbal student £rom 
dominating a session. In such cases, as well as in 
cases of personality conflicts, students miy be 
moved to different conversational groups. Identifi- 
cation of such problems is the tutor*s responsible 
ityj the coordinator, once notified, tak«m^whatever 
stoftB are necessary to correct the situation. 

The CTP uses three different kinds of evalua- 
tion. Students evaluate theif* tutors ; tutors eval- 
uate their students; and the program as a whole is 
evaluated. Students who miss more than two sessions 
are dropped from the program* tutors who cdhtinually 
-receive poor evaluations from their students are 
likewise dismissed. 

Normally, a tutor meets with two different 
t groups during each two-week period. At the end of 
two weeks, a tutor is assigned to two new groups of 
students. Over an eight^week period, then, a tutor 
n\ay interact with over 20 different students/ This, 
in the opinion of the Intensive English Language 
Institute staff members, is a cost-effective way of 
enriching the, intensive English experience that stu- 
dents receive in their classes. 
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[CHAPTER 4 CROSS -LEVEL PEER INVOLVEMENT IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE LEARNING] / • 

' ■ 
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s chapter Is , organised in a way similar to 
..Chapter 3. Examples- of crose -level peer Involvement 
programs developed for foreign language learning 
situations will be described and compared. 



SAME-AGE 

V 

In second language % instruction, the use of 
native -speaker peers as conversational partners for 
foreign students at the college <qx university level 
has great potential. Often, a similar possibility 
exists in foreigrt language learning, A program 
developed at the diversity of Missouri -Rolla 
(Giauque, 1975) suggests ways in which foreign stu- 
dents can contribute' td first- and siecond-year lan- 
guage courses and at the same time derive a number 
of benefits from their involvement with foreign 
language learners . 

Of the 50 Latin American students enrolled at 
the Rolla campus, three served as "animateurs" for a 
Spanish class x>t Ibme 20 American students # One day 
a Week, the class was divided into three groups, 
each led by an animateur. While their tasks in- 
cluded going over assignments, explaining difficult 
points, and correcting grammar, and pronunciation 
errors, t^eir main functions were to generate com- ' 
.munication in Spanish and" to create a Spanish 
ambiance* x' 
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The point of departure for these small-groutf 
workshop sessions was the current assignment. The 
real goal of these sessions was to create a situa- 
tion in which the students cQmmunicate with a 
native-speaker peer. If the animpteur was unable to 
explain fully any material causing difficulty, the 
professor, who circulated among the three groups 
during the first several sessions, could make 
suggestions . 

The small-group work supplemented the £our 
hours of classroom instruction the students received 
each week. In addition to providing a change from 
whole-class, teacher-student interaction, the 
sessions allowed the students to practice items they 
had been learning in Uito course- The sessions als9 
provided for the use of the language skills that 4 
they had begun to practice in class. 

One advantage to having foreign students as 
tutors is that learners tend to be less inhibited 
with a speaker whose social position is the same as 
their own. This difference is partly explained by 
the greater authenticity of the tutor-t'utee rela- 
tionship in the workshop sessions (Giauque, 1975)'. 
In the classroom, 

it is difficult for the American student 
to use the target language with a teacher 
who he knows speaks English, The teach- 
er's ?ole, "his subconscious tells him, is 
to teach, not* to play at \speaking another 
language. But if another person who is 
not the teacher, a peer, uses the target 
language, the American student immediately 
feels that the situation is authentic and 
his inhibitions dif appear very rapidly. 
The teacher then bepomes a source of help, 
rather than a source of annoyance. * 
(pp. 131-32) 

# 

The foreign student tutors were selected on the 
basis of intelligence, sensitivity to the problems 
of learning a foreign language, empathy, imagina- 
tion, pronunciation, *nd ability, to accommodate 
their speech to beginning learners. One hour of 
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academic credit was $lven to the tutors (up to a 
maximum of three credit hours) for their, (participa- 
tion in the program* In addition to minting with 
their groups each week, the tutors were also 
expected to complete a limited amount of assigned 
reading and a project in one of several areas 
related to language instruction and cross-cultural 
behavior . A pass/fail grade was given by the super- 
vising professor at the end of the academic quarter* 

Because of tjhe small scale of the program, the 
animateurs could work in close consultation with the 
, supervising professor. Formal training was quite 
, limited. The tutors observed at least one workshop 
session, mainly {or the purpose of learning that no 
special preparation was necessary for them t6 tutor 
effectively. 

Participation in the tutoring program offered 
the foreign students more *fchan academic credit. The- 
small>~group t interaction in Spanish that was so use- 
ful for the students in the Spanish class also pro- 
duced social and psychological B benefits for the 
tutors. American students learned to appreciate the 
contribution that foreign students can make to a 
campus, and friendships betwuen tutors and their 
students often developed. AM participants learned 
a great deal about another cslture through direct 
contact that jnight otherwise not have occurred. 

Whether such peer Involvement can be developed 
in -a-T>articular setting depends, of course, on the 
availability of native scatters of the langauge 
being studied. Some colleges and universities may 
not have a sufficient number of native speakers of, 
say, German who are interested in serving as anima- 
teurs. One alternative is to find native speakers 
of the language in the larger immunity. Even then 
it may be difficult to find age\peers for the lan- # 
guage learners, and scheduling problems would un- 
doubtedly be more challenging, 
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English-Speaking Learners of Frentfh 

A cross-level peer tutoring project 
(FiU-'Oibbon & Reay, 1982) N involving first- and 
fourth-year students of French in an urban compre- 
hensive school in the Newcastle (England) area - 
suggests means for planning and parrying otit a 
small-scale intergrade program using teachers with- 
out extensive inservice. training • / 

Researchers froifl the School of Education at the 
University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne mat with the for- 
eign language stiff and administrators at a compre- 
hensive school and suggested the possibility of an 
experimental project in peer tutoring * $jBb e project 
would be designed and iun by participat^p lechers', 
with the University contribution confined to col- 
lecting evaluative data. Two teachers — one teaching 
first-year students of French and the other a teach- 
er pf fourth-yfcar French— agreed to collaborate • 

'The context in which this project took Tplace 
can be partially inferred from the results of a 
questionnaire administered to fi^st- and fourth-year 
students before the program' began. Asked to indi^ 
cate agreement or disagreement with' a number of 
statements about French language study, both groups 
of students showed little reluctarjce in expressing 
their dislike for the* subject* Only one in bin stu- 
dents agreed with the statement, "I enjoy French 1 */ 
close to 80% agreed with the statements, "French is 
a waalte of time" and "I hate French." Not a single 
one of the fourth-year students agreed- w^th the 
statement, "I would like to visit France," |bid only 
3% of each group agreed that "French is a useful 
subject." 

4 What makes these results even more startling is 
that the first-year students had nbt really; even 
begun to study French; their firs^-year course was & 
"prelanguage" program that introduces French culture 
and customs and a limited amount of vocftbu^ary. By 
contrast, v the fourth-year students constituted the 
relatively small percentage of students w^o had per-* 
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severed ^througji three years of French already ; fchus 
they were not dropouts, but the "survivors , so to 
speak*. 

The participating teachers chose the exercises 
that would be used in tutoring sessions: 

thes^ involved French to English And Eng- 
lish to French translation of five vocabu- 
lary areas t numbers from one to forty ♦ 
days of the week, naming colours, telling 
time and the weather* It was important 
that these topics represented work which 
the tutors (who were chosen from among / 
low-achieving fourth-yea^ students ] .needed ' 
to learn or practice and which were 
suitable for the tutees. (p> 40) * 

The project consisted of six 70-minute periods 
over a three-week span* Each 70-minute period/ was 
divided as follows: an initial 20-minute peribd 
during whicli tutors prepared with their supervising 
teacher, a 30-minute tutoring period, and a 
20Mninute discussion between tutors and their super- 
vising teachers of the problems the tutors had 
encountered. Half of the tutoring groups met in the 
classroom of one of the teachfers; the other half met 
in the other supervising teacher 9 s classroom. 

The peer groups themselves consisted of one 
tutor working with two tutees. Pairings were made * 
as follows: ^ 

Tutees were assigned tp tutors from rank- 
ordered flists, so that highrscoring tutors 
worked with high-scoring tutees. The main 
concern prompting this method of assign- 
ment was the need to avoid having a tutor 
faced with a tutee who was more able* Mp* 41) 

Although the supervising teachers were present 
in the classrooms while the tutoring sessions took 
place, they did not interfere in the tutoring 
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sessions; suggestions and corrections wore given 'to \ 
tut6re only during the follow-up period* s 

The supervising teachers characterized the 
tutoring sessions as orderly and purposeful i ' 
although different tutors chose different teacher 
styles — some relaxed and informal, others very 
businesslike— all the tutors, despite being I0W7 
achieving fourth-year students, proved, quite capable 
of conducting thfe sessions without assistance. The 
quality of the teaching seemed to vary according to 
the ^quality of resource materials available for use 
by the tutors* Information on the succesj of the 
project, as measured by the" evaluative * data collect- 
ed, is reported in the Appendix (see pp. 145-46). 

Portuguese ^Speaking Learners of English 

The Fitz -Gibbon and Reay (1982) intergrade peer 
tutoring project was designed to stimulate the 
interest of poorly motivated and low-achieving 
fourth-year students. The program at the Catholic 
University of Sao Paulo (Brazil), which Celani 
(1979) reports on, was directed primarily at the 
needs of first-year students taking a • degree in 
English. 

The problem was one that most language teachers 
have to dee lj with \o some degree-. The students*^ 
initial enthusiasm for acquiring oral skills in ^Eng- 
lish often disappeared very quickly. According to 
Celani, therb were a number of reasons fo* this # 
widespread decrease in motivation. Foremost, 
perhaps, was the fact that students had virtually no 
1 adcess to English outside of class. In view of the 
lack of practice opportunities outside of class, the 
students 9 initial expectations may also have been 
unrealistic 1 in 1977, more than 86% of the 170 
first-year students \ indicated , that they expected, 
after a single year \of instruction, to acquire* near- 
native speaking and listening skills in English. In. 
addition, the curriculum for the first two years of 
instruction was aimed, much more at ski 11 -building — 
thfct is, practicing the language f or *its own s*ke — 
than at -using the language for communication. 
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A number of measures were taken to provide for 
greater use of English in the tirst^year classes i 
individualized pacing, small-group work emphasizing 
role -{flaying, simulations, and other more ••communi- 
cative' 1 activities (such as classroom activities 
based on interviews of the few native speakers of 
English in the community.). What seemed to be most 
effective, however, was a pe$r tutoring program in 
which selected fourth-year students met with groups 
of about ten first-year students for three or four 
hours a week. 

The fourth-year students (referred to as "moni- 
tors"), who had been selected on the basis of their 
oral proficiency in English, their personalities, 
and their enthusiasm for language learning and 
interest in foreign culture, provided extra small- 
group language practice and helped students witlfc 
individual learning difficulties. These activities 
were^a useful supplement to what the first-year/ stu- 
dents received in their regular classes. But the 
greater benefit of the program was psychological; 
according to Celani (1979), the monitors were: 

the realisation of an ideal, the ideal 
near native speakers that most beginners 
aim at becoming by the end of the course. 
Thus it has been possible to sustain the 
initial high motivation, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, by having monitors 
close to first-year students, as evidence 
ofrwhat can be achieved in not too long a 
period of time. The junior students know 
that only three years earlier their moni- 
tors were in a position similar to theirs, 
(p. 199) 

For the monitors themselves, the program 
apparently provided important benefits. The moni- 
tors received no compensation, and the time commit- 
ment was substantial— roughly ten hours a week, 
Including preparation, consultation with teachers, 
and actual gontact with the first-year students . 
Y6t competition among fourtlWyear students to become 

monitors was keen. Being a monitor carried a great 
« / 
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deal of jpreetigei In addition f it provided jjore 
advancedMearner* with an opportunity to practice 
their language skills and use the language In a 
meaningful way. 

' \ . * 

Ertg 11 si} -Speaking learners of German / I 

Ifl^i the tutoring program for Brazilian learn- 
ers of English , the program developed by Semke 
(1975) for American learners of German at Wjstmar 
(la.) College was based on the premise that peer 
involvement provides benefits to both the more 
advanced tutors and the less advanced "tutees. Un- 
like the program at the Catholic University of S(ao 
Paulo, however, the Westmar program was developed as 
an integral part of both the first- and second-year 
German courses; it was thus designed to involve 
all students at these 4tyyvels. The program was to be 
a part of each first-year student's experience with 
the language, and all second-year students — not just 
those who were most proficient in German or most 
enthusiastic about working with less advanced learn- 
ers — would act as -tutor a. > 

t - One hour a week of ."drill sessions" was added 
to the four regular class hour§ at both levels. 
Bdsed on the schedules of the students in the two 
clasies, five drill session groups were* set up. 
Each small group consisted of between six and *en 
students, with a minimum of two secohd-year students 
and four first-^ear students in each group. 'Alto- 
gether, the program involved 27 first-year German 
students and 16 second-year German students. 

The tutors themselves were . ti be in charge of 
the sessions. Since. the tutoring sessions would be 
directed at the materials the first-year students 
were working v^th, some of the first-year cours^ * 
material /the (Juten Tag 1 11m series and textbook) # 
was included in the second-year course. The tutors 
also took the same" weekly tests on Gyten Tty as the , 
first-year students. 

Each week/ short discussions were held in the 
second-year class to determine what would ba dona in 
the upcoming drill session. The most frequently 
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used activities were: conversation practice based 
on questions-answer drills i vocabulary drills; oral 
reading; review of grammar exercises; and review of 
the fcurrent film. The tutors wet? not restricted to 
these activities, however." 

Responsibility for making the drill Sessions ^ t 
useful war shared by the tutors and tutees; The 
tutors filled out a form after each session that 
aummarizecj v and evaluated the session. The first- 
year students alio kept a record of their attendance 
(attendance at the sessions counted toward the final 
grade in each course). 

Student reaction to the program at the end of 
the first semester was*, overwhelmingly favorable; All 
but one of thfc 27 first-yfear students want*d the 
program continued during the following semester. 
The tutees found the sessions enjoyable and helpful. 
For the second-year students , the program was also 
rewarding, and all of the tutors were t willing to 
continue participation in the program during the 
second semester. 

From the teacher's perspeqtive, the fact that 
the students were vising German during, most of the 
tour was *an important asset of the program. The 
more relaxed atmosphere of the small-groUp format 
was also considered valuable in allowing the tutees 
to ask questions and to seek help. The program was 
seen as instrumental in reducing the 1 attrition rate 
after the end of the first sertester. Twenty of the 
27 first-year students continued 'with the second 
semester; in the two previous years , only slightly 
more than half o£ the first-year students had done 
so. 
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French and Spanish 

^ In arv interschool tutoring % program described by 
Biehn (1975), students in third- and fourth-level 
high school French and Spanish classes taught FLES 
classes to stOfdents in grades 4-6. One of the motet 
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noteworthy features of this program was that the / 
tutors participated in preparing teaching units wid 
materials • j 
The nee£ for the program a^ee^when a new / 
school building was' opened in the Genesep (N.y. ) 
School District. Half of the K~6 children we#5 
moved to the new facility, but no FfaES teacher was 
hired for the new building. Concerned atyeul the 
possibility that a flourishing FLES progtam would no 
* longer be available to all elementary students, the 
foreign language department at the high school 
received permission to develop a peer teaching 
program. r / 

The tutors in the progrart were voLunte'ers who 
gave up study hall periods or foreign Language class 
periods twice a week in order to parti/cipate • The 
entire third quarter of the # school yeAr was spent in 
planning the program, which did not begin until the 
fourth quarter. During thife time, tne tutors were 
active in developing the course content (Biehn, 
1975) j / 

Each would-be 1 tutor made up a teaching 
uniplfc^n ass^ned topic (colors, arvL- 
mals, fflrassroom objects, etc.).. They sug- 
gested vocabulary and indicated teaching 
methods. They made visuals such, as flash- 
cards and charts that could be \ise£. They 
especially tigLed to think of games that 
could be played and described these games 
in the unit. Then all of the units were 
placed in a central file accessible to all 
the tutors. The plan was to cover as many 
of the units as possible, but, there was no 
pressure to finish them all. There was no 
strict order as to whictf unit had to s 
follow which. The tutors chbse the units 
they planned to teach each week according 
to the capabilities of their group and ac- 
cording to their ov^n personal preference, 
(pp. 929-30) 

I 
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As part of their initial training, aevrfral of 
the tutors participated in. simulated teaching 
situations^ with seventh-grade students* Videotapes* 
were made of these sessions) the tape^were then 
viewed and discusbed by all the tutors* Tutors were 
instructed to emphasize the spoken language, 
although attention' to writing was not excluded* 
They were also instructed to report any disciplinary 
problems t& the elementary teachers immediately* 

Participation in the PLES program was volun- 
tary* The elementary school teachers gent out a 
mailing that explained the program to parents* 
After parents had indicated whether their child 
would participate and which language the child wou£j 
study, the elementary teachers placed the children 
into compatible * learning groups of three to five 
students* Each tutor met with one of these groups 
twice a wpek for a ha If -hour each time* Because of 
the "open school" nature of the elementary classroom 
building, finding a comfortable place to meet infor- 
mally presented no difficulty. 

While they were teaching, the tutors recorded 
their teaching experience in journals* Ttiey kept 
track of their own performance and of the progress 
of their students (although the FLES students 
received no grades)* 

Altogether, more than 20 peer teachers an 
close to 100 FLES students participated in the 
phase of trie program* The students 1 progress 
exceeded expectations', and the number of students * 
who dropped out was very small* On the whole, the 
tutors found that their experience in the program, 
which offered them the opportunity, to use what they 
had learned in their own language learning efforts, 
was highly rewarding*^ 

The use of language students as peer teachers 
in a situation in which conventional teacher- 
directed instruction is not possible may be (Hie of 
the most productive applications of peer involvement 
in foreign language learning* As school systems 
come under increasing pressure to reduce budgets, 
many so-called- "luxuries"— |fltominent amon<j^<fie?p, 
FLES and other language programs for elementary 
school children— are dropped; in other cases, such 





programs are not established because of |he staffing 
costs involved » 

French, Spanish, and German 

An even larger-scale lnterschool peer teaching 
program was begun In 1975 in the Hemphis (Tenn.) 
City School System, By the 1977-78 school year, 80 
second-year high school students of French, Spanish* 
and German were providing peer instruction to 
approximately 1,500 elementary students in ten dif- 
ferent elementary schools. 

The High School Languages Tutoring Program 
(Williford, 1979) was developed after other alter- 
natives proved unfeasible. Funds to provide trained 
personnel to offer foreign language instruction at 
the elementary level were not available, and 
attempts to have local colleges and universities set 
up a course to train elementary teachers were unsuc- 
cessful. The High School Languages Tutoring Program 
offered academic credit to second-year high school 
students for teaching elementary students twice a 
week for 45 minutes. Scheduling was made possible 
by the fact that the high school day ended an hour 
earlier than the elementary, school day, so that 
instruction could be off-ered to the elementary stu- 
dents at the end of their school day. Hie program 
was based on wide support and coordination among the 
foreign language consultant for the Memphis City 
School System, high school teachers, and principals 
at participating elementary schools. <• 

Lessons and materials were selected and pre- 
pared by the teachers and the foreign language 
consultant, who also acted as liaison between the 
elementary schools and the high schools. Hign 
school foreign language teachers assisted in the 
planning and preparation work of tutors on the three 
days of the week when the tutors were not teaching. 
The role of the elementary teachers was to sit in 
on classes >nd maintain discipline. Tutor perfor- 
mance, including ability, attitude, cooperation, and 
personality/ was evaluated by all participating 
teachers. 

94 . ; 
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The lessons given to the elementary students 
focused on topics usually covered In FLB^S programs: 
greetings, names, colors, numbers, parts of the 
body, articles of clothing, foods, and commands. In 
activities such as games, songs, skits, and role 
playing, the elementary, students received an initial 
exposure to the spoken language. 

The success of the program is reflected in the 
reports of both the el«roentary school principals, 
who stated that the program was an important factor 
in retaining some students in the public schools, 
and high school teachers, who claimed that many stu- 
dents were enrolling in the second-year language 
courses because of their interest in participating 
in the tutorial program. 



RECIPROCAL 



The concept of reciprocal peer involvement in 
foreign language learning is we 11 -11 lustra ted by a 
program developed at the University of York (Eng- 
land) Language Teaching Centre (Dalwood, 1977). The 
concept is tot 

pair off an equal number of native speak- 
ers of two target languages who act turn 
and turn about as teacher-informant and 
learner, within a carefully planned time- 
table which also ;allows for group discus- 
sions held one day in one language, one 
day in the other.. The language-of -the-day 
principle extends in fact to all social 
intercourse and all work, except for daily 
target language sessions, (p. 73) 

Based on successf ul^ implementation of such a 
'program for English teachers of Spanish and Spanish 
teachers of English, the Centre initiated a summer, 
program for sixth-form students of French and French 
peers learning English. 
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The program was designed for groups of well- 
motivated students , wi^th the total number of parti - 
qipants no fewer than 12 and no more than 32. Thp 
program lasts from two to three weeks, during which 
time the French students come *to York and stay at 
the homes of the English/participants or with other 
families as paying guests J 

The key activity in the program is* work in 
* pairs. Each pair consists of ar\ English student and 
a French student, wht/ alternate as teacher and 
tutee. The pair weyta for 75 minutes in the morning 
and works with a reading text, exercises, and 
discussion questions selected and prepared by the 
Btaff* The role of the peer teacher is to explain 
difficulties and in general to help the tutee work 
through the various tasks presented. In the after- 
noon, pairs come together in small groups (the maxi- 
mum isk four pairs, or eight students, per group) and 
work further with a member of the staff on .the text 
and accompanying worksheet, again using the language 
pf the day. 0 

Other components of the program include small- 
group work in aural comprehension and oral expres- 
sion, pronunciation practice, daily plenary sessions 
in the language of the day, and evening and weekend 
activities and excursions. The staff consists of 
four adult tutors (one of whom serves as the program 
director). All staff members are effectively bilin- 
gual, although two are native speakers of English 
and two are native speakers of French. 

Crucial to the success of the program is the * 
method by which participants are paired. One 
procedure considered for adoption at the ti,me of 
Dalwood's report is a system in which each English- 
speaking participant can choose his or her French- 
speaking partner on English language days; French 



While it might be argued that the group visiting 
the host community is, during tjie duration of its 
stay, engaged in A second language learning experi- 
ence, the stay is generally so short that the basic 
relationship of the target language community to 
the learners remains essentially the same. 

( • ■ > 
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participants can choose their English partners on * 
French language days* Pairing is thus flexible and 
student-determined* 

, Reciprocal programs such as this obviously 
require much more long-range planning than most 
other peer involvement programs* The cost of the 
program for participants coming to the host commun- 
ity is considerable, and, the administrative work * 
involved in setting up the program, preparing ' * 
materials, finding suitable staff, and arranging for 
accommodations requires a long-term commitment* 
Hosting a reciprocal program is an alternative to 
taking a group of language learners on a study- 
abroad program, but in nb way is it less demanding 
of the organizer's time and energy* It should thus 
be best viewed as a very special--and less widely 
applicable— pattern of peer involvement in foreign 
* language learning • 
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[CHAPTER 5 

SETTING UP A PEER INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM ) 



In this chapter , general guidelines *qr settin 
cross -level peer involvement program in>l<s£guage 
learning are given. The focus of th^chapter is on 
the various decision -making areas 
considered in planning , operating 
peer teaching or tutoring projec 
Because peer involvement pr 
greatly in size and scope, the initial stages of 
program development may need to be\ipore formal in 
some settings than in others, Even>i n small-scale 
projects , however, participating teachers and admin- 
istrators would be well-advised to give the-^wwte- 
care to planning as must necessarily take place in 
larger programs. Small-scale projects can often be 
expanded to include more jstudents and to encoripass 
more goals; thus, careful initial planning can make 
the transition to a larger program mucfi easier. 




DESIGNING THE PROGRAM 



Often, the general shape of a program— the stu- 
dents whom it will eerve, the goals toward which -it 
will be directed, and other factors— will be dic- 
tated by an already-existing need or problem. In 
such cases, as well as in situations in which peer 
involvement is viewed as a desirable program com- 
ponent,, planning begins with a precise assessment of 
needs, goals, and resources. 
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Needs and^Goals 



In the best of circumstances, periodic curricu- 
lum evaluation will already have suggested in what 
ways learners 9 needs are not being met and what edu- 
cational outcomes are not being produced. Attrition 
rates in foreign language courses , pbor performance 
on end -of -term tests , and widespread poor attitudes 
toward foreign language study are observable symp- 
toms of a need to reassess an existing foreign 
language program. Sometimes , however < unanticipated 
problems arise. In second language learning situa- 
tions , a large influx of limited-English speakers to 
a school system can take place without advance warn- 
ing. Nevertheless, the difficulty limited-English 
speakers (or learners of any other second language) 
may have in coping with the mainstream program and 
in fitting into the social structure of the school- 
even when transitional ESL classes are provided — can 
be anticipated. 

The first step in designing a peer involvement 
prograny as a partial solution to problems such as 
these Is to determine as precisely as possible the 
nature of the problem and, if possible, to' break the 
problem down into its component parts. Part of this 
process is determining whether the problem is a 
general one or one that affects certain students, or 
groups of students, more than others. Questions 
such as the following are useful to ask at this 
planning stages 

• Is there a link between jjkademic success of 
limited-English students in our school and their 
social integration in the -school? 

• At what point in a foreign language program 
is the attrition rate the highest? 

• Are there specific skills that our second or 
foreign language students fail to learn in the nor- 
mal language classes? 
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• Axe there particular attitudes or intergroup 
tensions that cooperative contact among students 
might counteract? 

•' ■ 

From the answers to these initial questions often 
comes a clearer statement of needs and goals* Along 
with this first task, it is important to make an 
initial assessment of the resources available in 
setting up a peer involvement program. 



Resources 

In the initial planning and design stage , 5 
attention must be given to available resources* 
Preliminary consideration of each of the following 
questions may be helpful in determining, what is and 
is not feasible: 

What kind of administrative support is avail- 
able? What role might the prlncipal(s) or head- 
mas ter(s) in the schopKs) involved be willing to 
play in promoting a peer involvement program? Is 
there an ESL or foreign language coordinator avail- 
able to provide overall coordination? 

How many* members of the teaching staff might be 
interested in participating in the training and 
supervision process? In what way can these addi- 
tional responsibilities be most fairly, added to 
their workload? , J 

What kind of clerical^ assistance is available? 
If none, on whom will this responsibility fall, or 
how can it be distributed? 

How many potential tutors are there in the 
school bqilcjing (or in the school system)? What 
possibilities exist for enlisting the participation 
of potential tutors? 

What facilities aire available for use by the 
program? Will there fate rooms available for tutoring 
to yke place? Is there secure but accessible space 
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for storage of a central file of teaching/tutoring s 
materials? Will there h$ appropriate meeting space 
available for such activities as tutor training, 
tutee orientation , and consultations between tutors 
and supervising teachers? 

Are 'funde available to cover costs of materials 
or materials preparation? What funds exist to cover 
mailing and publicity costs (for example , when 
mailings will be sent to parents or to the community 
at large)? 

Again, in many situations—particularly when 
the program is conceived as a small-scale pilot 
project involving a single teacher or two cooper- 
ating teachers— many of these questions are less v 
immediately relevant than in" planning for a larger 
program* The best guiding^ principle for initial 
program design is to think initially in terms of a ^ 
modest initial program without ignoring altogether 
the possibility that the program will be expanded* 

The initial planning stage may help program 
designers rule out certain possibilities and focus 
their attention more clearly on others , From the 
planning stage should Emerge a preliminary plan for 
allocating responsibility in a number of areas and 
for coordinating # «iach person 1 s participation. The 
plan should take each of the following areas into 
consideration: 

\ • selection of participants; 

• recruitment of tutors and program publicity; 

• pairing and grouping procedures; 

• scheduling; 

• preseryice training of tutors; ^) 

• orientation trf tutees; 

• supervision and inservice consultation* with 
tutqrs; j v 

/ 
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• record-Keeping, including evaluation of tutors, 
tutees, and the program; 

e progress* reports to classroom teachers*, school 
administration, and parents; and 

e materials acquisition,, preparation, and'filing. 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



Program needs and goals determine to a large 
extent which students are selected to participate in 
a peer involvement -program. Two basic options 
exist* in some cases, a program is all-inolueive : 
All students in one or mor$ classes participate. 
Many programs are based on t^he premise that peer 
involvement provides benefits for all participants; 
participation, as an integral part of the overall 
course, is mandatory. Examples of all-inclusive 
programs include the Westraar College program (see 
pp. 90-91) and the experimental program at the 
University of Sri Lanka (see pp. 65-66). 

More commonly, peer involvement programs are 
selective: a limited number of students tutor 
another group (or class). New programs dten begin 
on this basis, with the aim of becoming all-inclu- 
sive at a later time. In selective peer involvement 
programs, the basis of selection of tutors and 
tutees can vary greatly. In same-level programs, 
erne obvious approach is to have high-achieving (more 
proficient) learners tutor low-achieving (less pro- 
ficient) learners . In cross-level programs, tutors 
are often selected according to several criteria, 
including intelligence, fluency, personality, and 
enthusiasm. Sometimes, however, a cross-levdl 
program is specifically designed to address the 
needs of the tutors as well. as those of the tutees., 
sin such cases, the tutors themselves may be low 
achievers or other individuals for whom peer in- 
volvement might be highly reinforcing (for example, 
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the Whisman Language Tutor Program; described on 
pp. 67-68). 

In selective programs, selection of tutees is 
generally the responsibility of the teacher(a), in 
some cases with the assistance of guidance person- 
nel, the language teaching supervisor, or other 
administrative staff. However, in some cases— many 
peer-taught FLES programs fall into this category- 
parents' preferences determine which students will 
receive peer instruction. 

• Selection of tutors is sometimes a delicate 
matter. While it may be more efficient for tutor* 
to be hand*-picked, so to speak, it is probably wiser 
to inform ail potential tutors of the aims of a peer 
involvement program and the criteria .that will be v 
used in selecting tutors. Many students who might 
be overlooked may in fact be quite interested in ' 
•serving as a peer teacher or tutor, and these stu- ' 
dents may in fact have certain characteristics (such 
as enthusiasm and other personal qualities) that 
will enable them to work very effectively with less 
proficient peers. 

A peer involvement program based on volun- 
teering will need criteria for selecting tutors. 
Following is a list of the main factors that thfe 
various peer programs described in this volume have 
used: 

e academic achievement (high or low, depending on 
program goals); 

• proficiency in the target language; 

+ knowledge of the native language of second lan- 
guage learners; 

• sensitivity to language learnets and other 
Cultures; ' « 

• personality (empathy, enthusiasm, imagination, 
et6.); and 

• work habits and attitude (cooperation, ability 
to deal with criticism, etc.^) 

UQ4 * , 
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RECRUITMENT OF TUTORS, AND PROGRAM PUBLICITY 



In some settings, the problem is not so much 
one of choosing from^among a large, group of volun- 
teers -as it is finding an adequate number of 
suitable tutors. When tutors must, be recruited, 
thought must be given to incentives that might make 
peer teaching qr "tutoring attractive to potential 
participants. Recrui'tment involves two activities: 
identifying potentially effective tutors and publi- 
cizing the program and its benefits for tutors. An 
example of how potential tutors can be identified is 
given by Akigbe (1975). In the program she devel- 
oped for ESL students at. the junior high school 
level (see pp. 68-71), all of the following methods 
were used ^recruit bilingual and monolingual peer 
tutors: 

e observations kept on' the progress of former ESL 
students; 

e honor roll and cumulative records; 

e counselor recommendations; 

e teacher recommendations (especially from 
department chairpeople ) ; 

. e recommendations of former tutors; 

s 

• discussion and recruitment from regular English 
classes by ESL coordinator (or from foreign 
language classes by foreign language 
coordinator); 

e 

e notices in the daily student bulletin; , and 

e support of English teachers through informative 
discussion of the importance and advantages of 
being bilingual. . 
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In gany programs baaed on voluntary participa- 
tion, the intangible" benefits of the program are 
often viewed by tutors as sufficient reward for 
their efforts. In other cases, additional incen- 
tives are offered. These are generally of three 
kinds. 



Compensation 

At the college or university level, it is some- 
times possible to link a peer involvement project 
with a work study program, so that- tutors are 
actually paid for their services. This puts par- 
ticipation in a peer involvement program into the 
same category as tutoring work at remedial learning 
skills centers such as exist in most colleges and 
universities in the United States. The Conversation 
Tutor Program at the University of Southern Missis- 
sippi (see pp. 78-81) is an example of a program 
that offers compensation. 



Academic Credit 

Many secondary and postsecondary schools have 
arrangements to award academic credit' for certain 
kinds of Work experiences. Two programs described 
fcarlier^ in this volume*-- <me at the junior high level 
(see pp t 68-71) and one at^Helsenior high school 
level (see pp. 94-95)-- : o£fer this incentive for 
participation* 



Performance Awards 

Neither compensation nor academic credit may be 
appropriate^ in many peer involvement situations, 
there are other ways to recognize conscientious and 
effective participation in a peer involvement 
program that both provide peer tutors with a sense 
of achievement and enhance the prestige of the 
program itself within the school. Certificates of 
participation, official letters of commendation, 
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announcements at school meetings and award 
assemblies ,> and other forms of publicity give tutors 
public recdgnition of the efforts they make on 
behalf of their fellow students* In the Whisman 
language Tutor Program (described ori pp. 67-68), 
iron-on transfers of the program logo are awarded 
after a period of successful tutoring; these, along 
with certificates of accomplishment awarded at the 
end of the ypar, provide tangible evidence of the 
contribution that tutors make to thpir peers and to 
the school *s *a whole. 




PAIRING AND GROUPING 



The way in which tutors and tutees are\ matched 
is another area. in which decisions are shaped in 
large jiart by program goals and by the numbeV of „ 
participants involved. For example, in foreign lan- 
guage programs in which low-achieving tutors ^re 
paired or grouped with yotfnger, less advanced tu- 
tees, dare must be taken to ensure that no tutAss 
are placed with a tutor less advanced than the V v 
tutees themselves. The experimental program de* 
scribed by Fitz-Gibbon and Reay (1982; see pp. 8&- 
88) placed peer tutors and tutees«ln rank -ordered \ 
lists based on pretest scores and grouped the 
students on the bap is of these rankings*. In cross 
level programs in which the tutors are all consid- 
erably more advanced than the tutees, matching 6^ 
this kind is less crucial. <. 

In some cases, the number of tutees will be 
much greater than the number of tutors. Grouping in 
such programs tends to aim at creating small groups 
of tutees of mixed ability, so that slower learners 
will have both more advanced learners at their own 
level as well as their peer teachers or tutors to 
provide motivation and direction* 

Another general practice in cross-level pro- 
grams is to restrict dyads to same-sex pairings, 
although there is little empirical evidence to sup- 
port the claim that same-sex pairings facilitate 
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learning (Feldman, Devin-Sheehan, s Allen, 1976), 
Often, it is not even Jbssible to follow conven- 
tional practice, as the group of tutors may be pre- 
dominantly mala or female. « 

Two other possibilities for pairing and 
grouping are student-determined pairings— an example, 
of this is described in the reciprocal program at 
the University of York (see pp. 9,5-97)--* and rotating 
pairings and groupings, in which tutors work with 
different individuals or small groups for short 
periods of time. This latter possibility should be 
viewed with caution, however, since it may prevent 
tutees from establishing durable affective bonds 
with a tutor and thus undermine an important goal of 
a peer involvement program. 



SCHEDULING 



Scheduling problems will undoubtedly figure 
heavily in preliminary discussions of a peer in- 
volvement program. If planning takes place far 
enough in advance, two or more participating 
teachers may be able to arrange for their classes to 
be scheduled during the same time slot so that all 
participating students in an intergrade cross-level 
program will be free at the same time.' With such an 
arrangement, pairs or small groups, of students can 
meet in one or more of the classrooms. 
1 Sometimes, peer tutoring will have to take 
place outside of normally scheduled classes, during 
study hall periods, recesses, or other free time. 
Here, the participation of school administrators can 
be invaluable; administrative personnel are in a 
much better position than regular classroom teachers 
to anticipate such. scheduling needs and to devise 
solutions. Peer tutoring and teaching sessions held 
outside of class time are of course easier to 
arrange at the university level; even here, however, 
responsibility for securing adequate meeting rooms 
should generally be taken by supervising teachers or 
administrative .personnel. 

■ * 
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As for the ideal length of sessions, the ten- 
dency is for peer teaching or tutoring involving 
elementary school students to last no more than' 30 
minutes. 8assi6ns involving older learners should 
range between 30 and 75 minutes, with the most ' 
appropriate period to be determined by the level of 
proficiency of the participants and the nature of 
the activities done in the sessions. 

In determining both the length of individual 
sessions and the number of sessions per week, pro- 
gram designers should keep in mind that peer teach- 
ers and tutors will need roughly twice as much time 
for preparation, record-keeping 1 , and consultation 
with supervising teachers (or the program coordina- 
tor) af the actual amount of time spent in peer 
teaching or tutoring sessions themselves. In the 
actual scheduling of meeting times, it may be wise 
to schedule, whenever possible, a block of time 
during which preparation, peer teaching or tutoring 
sessions, and follow-up* consultation or record- 
keeping can take place consecutively. 



PRESERVICE TRAINING OF TUTORS 



An indispensable step in developing a sound 
peer involvement program is training participants. - 
while in some programs a part of the preservice 
training is offered to all participants— tutors and 
tutees alike— usually tutors receive separate orien- 
tation before a program begins. Often, some activi- 
ties are first presented in preservice training and 
carried over into workshops, meetings, and other • 
inservice activities. 

In small programs; preservice training may be 
relatively informal/ in larger ones, the training 
program often involves considerable Advance planning 
and coordination. The major goals of preservice 
training, along with some procedures and activities 
for achieving them, Ste-uJescribed in the following 
pages. Different programs, of course, will choose " 
to emphasize different goals, 
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Familiarizing Tutors with the Purpose 
of the Program 



All participants must understand the purpose of 
a peer involvement program: who will be tutored, 
why they will be tutored, and with what longer T range 
goals. An explicit statement of program goals is 
often made whpn tutors are being recruited. Even in 
programs in which participation is mandatory, a 
clear statements of purposes and goals lays the foun- 
dation for the entire operation of the progr^my 

Outlining Expectations and Responsibilities 
of Tutors 

Tutors must know as clearly as possible what 
will be' expected of them. Understanding their 
responsibilities helps tutors make most efficient 
use of time and avoids confusion. In the Whisman 
Language Tutor Program (see pp. 67-68), a training 
agenda details the procedures that tutors must 
follow during the 30-minute period they spend with 
their tutees as follows: 

1. Signing in and out of 'the tutor room 

2. ' Preparing and cleaning up materials and 
work station 

3. Escorting students to and from class 

4. Reading' commands and questions 

5. Recording responses on the Scoring Sheet— 
a slash for a correct answer and a 0 for an ♦ 
incorrect response 

6. Reinforcing responses with the word "Good 11 

op 

7. Modeling incorrect responses correctly and 
then repeating the stimulus, allowing the tutee to 
respond 
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8. totaling the responses and graphing the 
results of the session's work, (Price & Dequine, 
1982, p, 367) 

In different programs, the tutoring, record- 
keeping, consulting and evaluation responsibilities 
of tutors will be explained differently, depending 
on the age of the tutors and the degree to which 
tutoring sessions are structured. Tutors who are to 
receive academic credit or other ^compensation for 
their' participation also should be told the basis on 
which such credit or compensation is offered. 
Tutors also need to know what to do in case they 
cannot be present at a tutoring session or in the 
event that their tutee(s) cannot attend. 

In an ongoing peer involvement program,, 
activity that can help familiarize tutors wi|i 
procedures th«y will N follow is to have prosj 
tutors observe the performance of students 
currently tutoring. Learning by direct observation 
is often much more effective than simply reading or 
hearing an explanation of tutor responsibilities. 



Outlining Responsibilities of 
Othett Participants 

An explanation of the responsibilities of other 
participants should accompany the outline of tutor 
responsibilities. Again, depending on the size of 
the program, training in this area will need tb be 
either relatively informal or very carefully struc- 
tured. In all cases, however, tutors need to know 
what kind of problems they should attempt to resolve 
themselves and*whom they should report other dif- 
ficulties to. Depending on the program, the respon- 
sibilities of tutees, teachers, Administrators, and 
the tutoring coordinator may all be explained. 



Providing Tutors with the Opportunity 
to Meet Each Other 

An important function of preservice training is 
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to enable tutors to establish bonds wittTeach other 
and to develop a "team spirit." This is important 
even in programs in which most or all of th&- tutors 
already know each other or are in fact classmates. 
Particularly in programs in which tutors themselves 
will be responsible for developing materials and 
activities that will be used by other tutors, this 
aspect of the training program is essential. Tutors 
can be an important source of moral support for each 
other and can provide suggestions and ideas for more 
effective tutoring. These outcomes are only pos- 
sible, however, when tutors have had the opportunity 
to develop a spirit of cooperation, ~v 



Sensitizing Tutors to the 
"Helping Process" 

Willingness and eagerness to work with other 
learners does not necessarily mean that tutors will 
know how to do so effectively. In many peer in- 
volvement programs, preservice training of tutors 
includes activities that make tutors aware of the 
ways in which they communicate. This becomes even 
more urgent when tutors work with individuals^Trom 
a different language and cultural background. 
Particularly, in programs in which native speakers 
with little second or foreign language learning 
experience or with little previous contact with 
individuals from different cultures will be tutors, 
these activities can alert tutors to potential 
difficulties and can prevent serious cross-cu.ltural 
misunderstanding. 

Examples of such activities are those used in 
the Conversation Tutor Program at the University of 
Southern Kississippi ( (described on pp. 78-81); three 
workshops (in this case conducted on an inservice 
basis) were given to tutors, each session stressing 
a different aspect of the tutoring process. 

The first of these, based on techniques devel- 
oped by Cope and Acton (1978), is entitled "Learning 
to Attend"; its goals aret 
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to provide the tutor with skills to become 
a more attentive j person; to show the tutor 
/ how this attentifeness will help him 

become a better facilitator of communica- 
tion; to learn how to use the skills which 
maximize communication by the- foreign 
student and to minimize the verbalization 
of the tutor. (Conerly, 1980,* p. 67) 

The second workshop is entitled "Barriers to 
Communication"; the main activity is a problem- 
solving tasK adapted from a lesson in the U.S. Army 
race relations training program (U.S. Army, 1974). 
Because the two participants in this exercise are 
led to believe that they have the same information 
(when in fact they do not)\ the exercise can make 
tutors more sympathetic to the frustrations that 
language learners experience when their best 
attempts at communication break down. Thus, the 
goal of this workshop is similar tfe that of an 
activity widely used in teacher training: teaching 
microlessons in an "exotic" language to remind 
teachers of the frustrations involved when con- 
fronted by an unfamiliar language. 

The third workshop, "Nonverbal Language Cues 
and Cross-Cultural Communication," involves a number 
of activities designed to make tutors more conscious 
of their own nonverbal behavior and to alert tutors 
to the importance of nonverbal behavior \Ln daily 
interaction. The hope is that tutors will both 
recognize cross-cultural differences in this area 
and seek to help tutees become more aware of the 
rules of nonverbal behavior in their new language 
community. 

Even when such extensive activities are not 
feasible, some useful basic guidelines can be 
offered to tutors* almost always, some mention is 
made of the importance of positive feedback. Tutors 
are trained to Correct mistakes without discouraging 
weir tutees. Usually, the importance of not pa- 
tronizing learners also receives emphasis, as well 
as the importance of establishing an informal atmos- 
phere in which |learners feel comfortable. 
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Providing Tutors with Specific Guidelines ^ 

In most cases, particular 'characteristics of 
tutees are known in advance, and training cah focus , 
on specific techniques and procedures that will make 
tutors work more effectively. Sometimes, tutors sit 
in on the second or foreign language classes in 
which their tutees are enrolled. This part of an 
overall orientation can be very helpful in dem- 
onstrating the abilities and characteristics of the 
students the tutors will work with. Especially in 
programs in which tutoring is intended to supplement 
the course activities (and in which jtutors will be 
working in close consultation with the classroom 
teacher), tutors need to be as familiar as possible 
with what their tutees are doing in class and the 
ways in which tutees respond to different classroom 
events. 

In other cases, specific suggestions can be 
given for working with learners from a particular * 
cultural background. A good example of such guide- 
lines can be found in the tutors' handbook ' ("Peer 
Tutoring ...," 1982) prepared by the Center for 
Studies in English as a Second Language at Boulder 
(Colo.) High School. Among the "guidelines for suc- 
cessful tutoring" are the following: 

• To a Southeast Asian, the idea of "losing 
face" often is unbearable. You may easily hurt the 
feelings of a student if you are not careful. 
Praise success and try to avoid failures. 

• Speak distinctly and ask occasional discreet 
•questions to determine whether previous conversation 
has been understood. Many Southeast Asian and Latin 
American youngsters are reluctant to admit that they 
don't understand something. 

• Many ethnic groups feel that it is not polite 
for young people to look at authority figures. 
Don't expect students to "look you in the eye" when 
they speak to you . 
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• In many cultures it is considered very rude 
to touch another person on the shoulders or the 
head. Show pleasure with a entile or word of praise 
rather than with a pat on the back. (pp. 6-7) 



Giving Tutors a Chance to Practice-Teach 
or Tutor 

> * 

The value of providing tutors with the oppor- 
tunity to practice-teach or tutor is obvious. Both 
for the tutors themselves and for supervisory per- 
sonnel, it. is a way to ensure that the procedures 
have been understood. For^tutors, it is a way to 
overcome apprehensions about tutoririg-and to bolster 
confidence in their ability to be effective with the 
learners with whom they will be working. 

Often, it is impractical to have tutors prac- 
tice-teach with the learners they will actually be 
working with "(or with learners of a Jimilar age or 
level of proficiency). For this reason, microteach- 
ing and role-playing, in **iich tutors alternately 
pXay the roles of tutor an J d tutee with each other, 
are widely used whenever some practice tutoring is 
viewed as necessary. Constructive criticism by both 
teachers and fellow tutors can make prospective 
tutors more aware of their performance. 

However extensive or limited preservice train- 
ing* of tutors is, it is probably most effective when 
done over two or more training sessions. A reason- 
able interval between sessions allows prospective 
peer teachers and tutors to think about what has 
been presented to them and allows them time to eval- 
uate their Commitment to the program. Two hours of 
training spread over three sessions is in* general 
more likely to be effective than a single two-hour 
session. ^ 



ORIENTATION OF TUTEES 



Before the beginni 




of a peer involvement 
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program, tutees also should be made aware of the 
purpose of the program and the reasons for which 
they have been asked to participate. This £s par- 
ticularly important in selective programs: that is, 
when only some learners in a class will receive peer 
tutoring. It is also important for tutees to be 
made aware of their responsibilities in the program; 
in many programs, tutees are expected to keep 
records of their attendance and to complete evalua- 
tion forms on" a periodic basis. Tutees must also 
know what procedures have been established to 
resolve problems. In many situations, this orien- 
, tation can be efficiently handled at an initial 
meeting {or both tutors and tutees. 

While most of the orientation of tutees is 
routine, there are situations in which this step 
takes on special importance. The concept of peer 
teaching and tutoring within the formal school 
setting is- unfamiliar to second language learners 
from many cultures, and unless adequate measures ate 
taken to explain the program t© tutees, the value of 
the program may be seriously jeopardized. 

A dramatic illustration of this liability is 
given by Grant (1977), who reported on a very unsuc- 
cessful attempt to introduce peer teaching in 
American Samoa. Resistance to the notion of peer 
teaching stemmed from two sources. First, there 
were "ego conflicts" between tutors and learners 
based on the participants' social background and 
sex. Males did not like to be taught by females, 
and students from families with high social status 
resented being taught by more proficient students 
from families with lower social status. In addi- 
tion, there was a widespread reluctance among stu- 
dents to view peers as capable of providing anything 
of value; only the attention of the instructor was 
deemed worthy of respect. 1 



This same problem — the reluctance of students to 
accept a peer teacher as a teacher— was one of 
several factors affecting the effort to institute 
peer teaching as an important instructional oompo- 
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This initial and- of ten deep -seated resistance 
to the very concept of peer involvement is by no 
means unique to American Samoa. In different de- 
grees, it exists in many communities as a by-product 
of the traditional authority conferred on adults in 
genera^ and teachers in particular. Especially for 
second language learners newly arrived in. a commu-, . 
nity, special efforts may have to be made to enlist 
their cooperation as tutees in a peer involvement 
program. 

ORIENTATION OF TEACHERS| \\ 

l -■ 

• * « 

, When .peer teaching and tutoring is being insti- 
tuted on a program-wide basis, orientation and 

tracing of teachers can be as crucial to the suc- 
cess of peer teaching and tutoring as anything that 
may be done to prepare the students themselves. The 
basic premise of peer involvement—that much of what 
is ordinarily done under the direction of a teacher 
can -be done equally well, and in some cases more 
effectively, by students themselves— is 'difficult 
for?many teachers to adjust to initially. In many 
educational systems, teachers may be resentful of 
any innovation that, as they perceive it, forces 
them to relinquish control of the classroom or to 
acknowledge that students can learn from other stu- 
dents. Unless an effort is made to enlist the 
cooperation of teachers, the value of a peer in- 
volvement program will be seriously undermined. 
Negative attitudes on the part of teachers will be 
perceived by students who may in turn be unwilling 



nent in the Samoan Demonstration Project (Douthit fi 
Lung, 1974), an adult education urogram designed to 
provide disadvantaged adult Sajpoan immigrants to 
Hawaii with, the means to «0mp^te for vocational and 
apprenticeship programs. 
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to commit themselves wholeheartedly to working with 
and for their peers. 

Two additional difficulties must be anticipated 
by program designers and coordinators. The. first is 
that even*teadhers who may be positively disposed to 
the notion of greater peer involvement may find it ' * 
difficult to adopt the roles of 'facilitator, coun- 
selor, and resource person, which they must play in 
supervising peer-mediated classroom work and out-of- 
class peer tutoring. In. addition, teachers may fejel 
, overburdened by-*ny clerical responsibilities they 
v may be expected to assume, on behalf of a cross-level 
peer tutoring program. . 



SUPERVISION AND INSERVICE TRAINING OF TUTORS 



Regardless of how thoroughly tutors have been 
prepared for their* responsibilities before a program 
begins, periodic consultation between tutors and 
supervising teachers is 4 an important, element in main- 
taining the quality of a 1 tutoring program. A proce- 
dure that allows for consultation between individual 
tutors and a supervisor and for occasional meetings 
of groups of tutors and their" supervisor can serve 
three .important functions. The first is providing 
tutors with the opportunity to discuss, problems they 
may be experiencing with their tutee(a). Even in -x / 
the best of circumstances, occasional problems with Jf^* 
individual tutees will arise, and reports of prob-J^ 
lems by* tutors will often need to be discussed with - 
the supervisor. In many cases, regular meetings 
between tutors and the teacher (s) of the tutees may 
be necessary in order to plan activities for sub- 
sequent tutoring sessions. The supervisor may occa- 
sionally need to consult with an individual tutor 
about tutee dissatisfaction. 

Second, occasional meetings between tutors and 
their supervisors (or with the teachers of the 
* tutees) can be used to provide. encouragement and 
general suggestions. .In small-scale programs* these 
meetings can be quite informal andean take place > 
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between the supervisor or teacher and an individual 
tutor* What inmost important is that tutors 
receive periodic support! to^traio tutors and then 
to leave them on their own 14 no\ in the beet 
interests of either the tut%ett themselves or the 
program. By contrast, favorable reports by teachers 
on the progress pf their students can sustain tutor 
morale and help maintain their Jhnteijest in their 
work. 

Third, meetings involving groups of tutors with 
the supervisor *$$tor teachers can be useful in a 
number of ways* that, as much as anything else, main- 
tain and increase the overall quality of the pro- 
gram. Tutors can share successful activities and 
techniques with each other; difficulties can be dis- 
cussed. In the latter case, one tutor may be able p- 
to suggest a solution t& another, but even when this 
does not happen, the realization that all tutors are 
encountering both success and difficulty can help 
each tutor put his or her own performance in a 
proper perspective Periodic group meetings can 
alsobe used to continue activities that were first ' 
presented in the preservice training or to introduce 
new activities as the need arises. Finally, it flay 
be useful to provide tutors with a block of time 
during which they can work as a group td plan activ- 
ities for tutoring sessions such as communication 
exercises, games, and so forth. 

It is always difficulty to schedule meeting 
time, particularly for group meetings. While pro- 
gram supervisors must also be careful not totmake 
excessive demands on tutors 9 time, they must recog- 
nize that stimulating interaction among tutors and 
providing for consultation between tutors and their 
supervisors can be instrumental in maintaining tutor 
enthusiasm, teacher support, and program quality. 



MATERIALS 



The materials and activities used in a cross* 
level pser tutoring program will of course vary 
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according to the age, proficiency level, program 
goala, and target language of the partjftjjaartta . 
While it is not possible, to argue the merits of 
materials independently of the .program in which they 
are to be used, it may nonetheless be useful to 
categorise the materials as follows. 



Classroom, Text Materials 

4. 

In some programs, students will teach or tutor 
other students using the same materials as the 
tutees use in their language classroom. Tutoring 
sessions review and reinforce material already 
covered in class. 

' ' } '■ 

Supplementary Material 

Exercises end activities that are based 
directly on classroom work and that provide tutees 
with additional opportunity to learn what has been 
covered in class are often,, used in peer tutoring . 
Frequently, teachers have students do only some of a 
number of exercises in the tAxt on a particular 
teaching pointi those that are not done in class, 
either for lack of time or when it is felt that most 
students have learned the point being taught, can be 
used in peer tutoring sessions, especially with stu- 
dents who need additional practice in order to ke£p 
up with faster students, .< ' 

Expansion and Independent Materials 
and Activities 

Materials and activities in this category would 
include communication games and* tasks, self- 
contained teaching units, and realia that take stu- 
dents beyond the material actually covered in class 
or that demand of learners that they use what they 
have learned in new ways . „ • ' 

In deciding to base peer teaching or tutoring 
sessions on one or another kind of material, program , 
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coordinators and teachers must also decide how to 
provida tutors with access to materials* in tha caaa 
of tha lattar two catagorias f dacisions about devel- 
oping appropriata matariala mayalso come into playi 

t 

• In tha case of classroom taxt materials, 
tutors must hava ready access to tha .materials • The 
easiest solution would be to have enough copies of 
the tekt so that each tutor could have a personal 
copy for as long as he or she is tutoring. Where 
t^his is not possible, at least some v copies of the 
text should be made available for tutors to consult 
in planning tutoring sessions (even when the content 
of the tutoring session will be determined by the 
teacher )♦ 

e For supplementary and expansion materials, 
teachers should seek alternatives to taking sole 
responsibility for providing such materials. *6ne 
approach is for two or more participating teachers 
to poo^ their resources. /Students themselves can in 
many cases share responsibility for designing and 
creating materials! supplementary drills, games, 
realia, and so on. 

In the interschool peer-teaching program de- 
scribed by Biehn (see ppr. 91-94), tutors spent the 
academic quarter preceding the beginning of the 
program designing teaching units. These were then 
placed in a central file accessible to all tutors. 
Tutors can also be encouraged to write up any activ- 
ity or exercise they have designed during their 
tutoring experience to .add to the file* In addi- 
tion, tutors can be assigned' the task of going 
through one or more souroes of activities for pair 
and small-group work and to bring particularly 
attractive ideas to the attention of the entire 
staff "(examples of sources are given in Chapter 2). 
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EVALUATION 

> * 

Systematic ©valuation of a cross-level peer 
tutoring program by tutors and tutees alike is im- 
portant for a number of reasons. First, reports on 
student progress may bs used by teachers to deter- 
mine the content 'of subsequent tutoring sessions as 
well as to gauge the benefits the program is pro- 
viding. Reports by tutors and tutees can also 
provide the kind of information that administrators, 
parents, and advisors expect about a new program. 
For the program coordinator, reports from partici- 
pants are an essential source of information about 
what is working and what needs to be changed. 

In large peer -teaching and -tutoring programs, 
tutors and tutees regularly complete progress report 
forms, questionnaires, or journals in which they 
evaluate iheir own progress and the performance of 
their peer partners. Even in small programs, the use 
of short progress report forms is recommended as a 
aupplement to informal consultation between tutors 
and their supervisors or between tutees and their 
classroom teacher. Many students feel more comfort- 
able expressing their feelings on a written form, 
as long as the form is not too long or tedious. In 
addition, the use of written evaluations makes prog- 
ress reporting easier tA conduct on a regular basis 
and simplifies the recordkeeping process. 

Reports by tutors should include information 
about the performance of the tutee(s) and the bene- 
fits of the program for the tutors themselves. 
Tutees should also be asked to evaluate both their 
tutors 1 performance and their own progress. In this 
way, a fuU« picture of/ the value of the program in 
the eyes of the participants can be obtained, and 
the funotipning of individual pairings or groupings 
can be better understood. 

Progress reports or questionnaires to be 
completed by tutors can address some or all of the 
following questions t 

© Do the tutees arrive on time and attend 
sessions regularly? 
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• Do the tuteea appear to be interea.ted in th« 
aeaaiona? Are they cooperative? Do they partici- 
pate actively? * 

• Have the tuteea been making progreaa? Can 
the 'taaks and activitiea be completed aa planned? 

• What deficienciea have been moat detrimental 
to the tutoring, aeaaiona? In what areaa do tuteea 
appear to need additional help? 

• How do tutora rate their own performance? 
What do they perceive aa their greateat atrengtha 
and weakneaaea? Are there any aapecta of their par- 
ticipation with which they do not feel comfortable? 

• Do tuteea appear to enjoy the aeaaiona? Do 
the tutorB themaelvea enjoy the aeaaiona? 

. In a aimilar manner,, tutee reporta can deal 
with aeveral different queation8: 

•*Do the tutora create a comfortable learning 
environment for atudenta? 

• Are tutora adequately prepared for each 
aea8ion? Are the aeaaiona well-planned? Are the 
tutora effective in helping atudenta underatand what 
they are to do and in providing appropriate 
aa8iatance? 

• Do the tutora aeem intereated in the progreaa 
of their atudents? What are their atrengtha and 
weaknesses? 

• Do the tutees feel that they are making 
progreaa? What dp they feel would help enhance the 
value of the tutoring aeaaiona? 

• Do tuteea enjoy the aeaaiona? Do they feel 
that peer tutoring is an effective format for lan- 
guage learning? 
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Which pf thee* areas are addressed/ and how 
they are phrased, will of course vary from program 
to program. Tutor reports completed after each ses- 
sion will tend to focus more on the actual content . 
of the sessions (and thus provide more of a log of 
activities and material covered )t reports completed 
biweekly or monthly will tend to be more broadly 
evaluative in nature. The wording of the .questions 
on an evaluation form must of course be carefully 
geared to the age and ability level of the partici- 
pants; in general, however, evaluation forms should' 
allc-w for comments,, in addition to any "limited- 
option" items ( yea/no, multiple choice, or scales ) 
that may appear on the forms. 

Three sample progress report/evaluation forms 
are provided in Figures 5.1-3. Forms such as these:, 
adapted to the needs of a program and used on a reg- 
ular basis, can provide valuable information ' abput 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program itself, 
as well as the performance of program participants. 



A PLANNING CHECKLIST FOR 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



In developing a cross-level peer involvement 
program, a checklist of tasks to be completed can be 
useful. The sample checklist in Figure 5.4 can be 
used. as presented, or it can be modified to suit the 
needs of any particular school setting. In either 
case, the tasks need not be done In the order 
listed, and program designers should feel^free to 
combine two or more tasks wherever appropriate. 




Tutor; Session Date: 

Number of students attending: * 

Summary of activities:* 



Unsatis- 
Evaluation of session factory 

Student interest 1 2 

Cooperation 1 2 

Student performance 1 2 

Tutor's self -evaluation 1 2 

Overall usefulness of 
tutoring session 1 2 

Comments : 



T 



3 
3 
3 
3 



Satis- 
factory 

5 

5 

5 

5 



*I£ tutors have been givan a lesson plan to follow, 
they may need only to note deviations or omissions 
from the^ planned activities. 

Figure 5*1. Session report (submitted by tutor to 
classroom teacher). / S 
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CONVERSATIONAL GROUP EVALUATION FORM 
(Prepare at end of ten hours) 



4 

Student's Nam$: . Section: 



Tutor: 



Evaluation: 

i 

3 4 ••good" 
, 2 * "fair" 
1 » "poor* 



Cooperation and consideration 

for tutor and group ( 

Interest in activity and conversation ( 

Attended sessions regularly ( 

Effort to speak . ( 

Progress in! speaking ( 

/ • " 

Comments on student if desired: 



Figure 5.2* Tutor report form* 

/. / 



Mote. Taken from Cone rly (1-680, p. 126)., The 
Conversation Tutor Program in Which this form is 
used is described on pp. 78-81. 
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j (Student's name) 



Date (8) of session (s) 



Please answer the questions below. 

i • ■ 

1 . Did you enjoy your tutoring 

8«8S^on(s)? YES SOMETIMES H N0 

2. Was Vour tutor prepared and 

organized? YES SOMETIMES NO 

'/•,'• :* 

3. Do you feel that you have 

learned ,from your sess ion ( s )? YES SOMETIMES NO 

4 . Does your tutor help you 
feel comfortable about the 

tutoring sessions? YES SOMETIMES NO 

5. Wfcre the activities 

enjoyable? ' > YES SOMETIMES NO 

What did you like best about the sessionfs)? 



What did you li^e^east aboot the session (s)? 



Are you satisfied with your own 

performance in the sessions? YES NO 

Figure 5.3. Questionnaire for students* 



Wot*. Based on Koskinen and Wilson (1982, p. 95). 

hi * 
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Task , Completed* 

Saleot a coordinator (or establish a 
coordinating system) 

Identify needs and resources [ 

Establish initial program go^ls 

Enlist support of teacher, adminis- 
trators, parents, advisors • 

Recruit tutors; 

Develop a recruitment strategy 
(includipg publicity and 

compensation "to be offered) _______ 

Establish selection procedure^ j 
Determine initial ptfog* am design: ' 
Content of tutoring sessions 

(including materials required)^', . 

Length of tutoring sessions 

Scheduling of sessions ~" " 

Pairing or grouping procedures 

Teacher involvement 

Tutor, tutee, and teacher 

♦ responsibilities > 

Administrative procedures " ~" 

(including record-keeping, 

consultation with tutors, and 

progress reporting) 

Provide for acquisition, development, 

and storage of materials , 

Pre service training of tutors • 

Orientation of tutees ~ 
Orientation of participating teachers ZZZZ_!!___Z 
Inservice training of tutors 
Program evaluation 



v 

a 

A check or "X" can be used to indicate that a task 
has been completed; an "N.A." can be used for tasks 
that are not applicable to a particular program. 

Figure 5.4, A planning checklist for program 
development. 

Note. This \n an adapted version of a "Chacklist 
for Administrators'*/ in Koskinen and Wilson (1982, 
p. 104) . J ' " 

1 28 
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, {SUMMARY: THE BENEFITS OP PEER INVOLVEMENT] 



In many ways, greater involvement of peer a in each 
other's learning can provide a rich and productive 
supplement*to the second or foreign languageN class- 
room experience. Peer involvement casts^ learners v 
and their teachers into new rples — roles that ma'y 
lead to a number of pedagogical and other benefits. 
At the same time, peer teaching and tutoring can 
enrich the total educational and social environment 
in which learners find themselves. 

In this section, the pedagogical, social, and 
affective benefits of peer involvement are summar- 
ized. First, however, it cannot be overemphasized 
that peer involvement ie not a panacea . All too 
often, an educational practice that solves some 
problems is promoted as a solution to all problems. 
This is as true of peer teaching and tutoring as it 
is of any other educational practice. Not all ben- 
efits will result from every experiment in peer 
teaching and tutoring. Sometimes-*-especially wheln a 
peer involvement program is poorly conceived or in- 
adequately administered— precisely the opposite of 
what is, hoped for may result. In many ways, how- 
ever, peer involvement can do much to enrich learn-, 
ers' experience of the conventional classroom. 



PEDAGOGICAL BENEFITS OF PEER INVOLVEMENT 

Increased Individualization 

Peer tutoring allows for differential pacing. 
Students who master material more slowly can receive 
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additional exposure to material through individual 
or small-group work with a tutor. The remedial 
benefits of peer involvement have been widely 
observed; a consistent finding of research on peer 
tutoring is that tutees often- acquire skills that 
they could not or would not acquire in the conven- 
tional classroom setting (Sarbin, 1976). 



Intensified Drill Practice 

When peer invo dement is used primarily %x> 
reinforce language classroom drills, students 
obtain, in purely arithmetic terms, considerably 
more practice opportunities than are available in 
the classroom itself. All students potentially 
benefit from increased practice in skill-getting 
activities. Those students who find the large- 
group, public, and sometimes competitive nature of 
the classroom intimidating are likely to find peer 
tutoring especially helpful. 



developing learners' ability! to "use" the target 
language. The structure of the conventional 
classroom, as well as the authoritative role that 
most teachers play in classroom activity, makes 
attempts at "real" communication in the language 
classroom somewhat inauthentic. The more intimate 
nature of small-group or one-to-one peer tutoring, 
the more equal role relationship that exists between 
age-peers, and the focus of peer tutoring on the 
needs of the individual learner or small group alF^ 
produce an environment conducive to communicative 
activity. An environmentxthat stimulates and 
encourages language acquisition is fostered by peer 
tdtoring, which is "interactive, responsive, depen- 
dent on supportive, encouraging human beings who 
believe the function of a message is far more impor- 
tant than the form in which it is sent" (Uraua, 
1980, p. 43). 




especially helpful in 
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SOCIO-AFFECTIVE BENEFITS OF PEER INVOLVEMENT 



Increased Motivation 

Research on peer interaction (e.g., Beach, 
1974; Littlejohn, 1982) argues for the value\ of peer*' 
involvement in increasing motivation. Proficient 
peers are excellent target-language role models for 
learners; When a beginning foreign language learner 
interacts with a more proficient learner, the begin- 
ner comes into closer contact with someone who has 
undergone frustrations similar to those the beginner 
may be experiencing. The more proficient learner 
provides vivid evidence, that the learner's goals are 
attainable, and the result is often increased moti- 
vation to persevere. In some cases, the result of a 
peer tutoring program hate been a reduction in course 
attrition. 

Even when v it is used only on an occasional in- 
class basis, peer tutoring techniques can inject 
variety into classroom activity and relieve the 
boredom and monotony of teacher-centered instruction 
(Statraan, 1980), and thus maintain a higher level of 
student motivation, " . 



Strengthened Cross -Cultural Understanding 

One of the greatest potential benefits of peer 
involvement programs in which native speakers' and N 
language learners interact is the greater respect » 
arid tolerance that each group develops toward the 
other. Peer involvement programs can ti^ a valuable 
means for fostering meaningful contact between * 
groups and are often the basis of important social 
contact and friendships. 

In addition to helping establish social bonds • <*r 
between native speakers and learners, peer involve- 
ment can reduce tensions that already exist and 
promote an institution-wide spirit of cooperation. 
When students are involved in the. progress of 
others, a cooperative, rather than a competitive, 
atmosphere is produced. This advantage can have 
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ramifications far beyond any single classroom, as 
Elliott (1973) points out: 

Perhaps the most compelling reason for 
the use of students as tutors is Xo change 
the sociaf-jpsychological climate of the 
chool from individual competitiveness to 
ncern for eaph other. The basis of this 
concern must be the individual's ability 
to be aware of another person's feelings 
and the meanihg of what he says and does. 
There must be recognition that each person 
has a place , that his ideas are valued and 
his * feelings relevant,, (p. 518) 

Strengthened Self -Concept and 
Sense of Self-Direction 

One of the most acclaimed benefits of peer 
involvement is its effect on both tutees' and 
tutors 1 self -concept and self -direction. For 
tutees, systematic interaction with peers can do 
much to counteract the dependence on a teacher that 
traditional ins true tor -centered classrooms tend to 
breed. Tutees benefit from the experience of com- 
municating (o? at least working toward communica- 
tion) with a peer model specifically concerned with 
their progress in the target language. The activi- 
ties on which many peer involvement programs are 
bas^d allow learners greater opportunity to discover 
how they themselves learn best and how they can use 
the skills they have already acquired. Finally,, 
peer involvement programs tend to cause learners to 
measure their progress against their own expecta- 
tions and goals, rather ihan against the performance 
of an entire gjroup, of. Warners . 

An equally important benefit of peer involve- 
ment is the effect produced on the tutor.. Quite 
simply, one learns a great deal in helping another 
to le^rn. In a review of research on cross-age 
tutoring, Sarbin (1976) reports that, in many oases, 
tutors 1 academic performance improved as much as, or 
more than, that of tutees. It is easy to understand 
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this phenomenon. One need only; remember how often 
teacher* say with complete seriousness that they 
learned more from teaching a course than their stu- 
dents , could ever. have learned, no matter how "well 
the course had been taught. > 'Like any other Hind of 
teaching,' peer teaching and tutoring require much 
more thoughtful attention to the subject matter than 
is often required of students in a large, teacher - 
^entered classroom. Turthermdjcifc, responsibility for 
the learning ofj/€hother student can provide a focus 
f8r a tutor ^s own learning efforts*, 

In many cases, the specific needs of the. 
tutee can help direct the learning efforts 
of the tutor, since in the process of 
helping he gains immediate access to the 
tutee' s needs and his ability and re- 
, sources to meet them. The realization 
that another student is depending on him 
for assistance and, indeed, .sometimes for 
♦survival in the course gives him the stim» 
ulus he needs ta> redirect his .own learning 
efforts. (Heard, 1972, p. 318) 

Reduced Inhibition 

4 *■ *" 

A widely observed benefit of peer involvement 
is its particular value for students who are uncom- 
fortable in the large-group, "public" classroom. \ 
Learners who are inhibited by the dominating figure 
of the teacher 'or by the presence of a large number 
of classmates often open up in the more intimate, 
-nurturing atmosphere of small-group or one-to-one 
peer interaction. When a learner interacts with a 
native-speaker peer, peer tutoring can be an "ice- 
breaker" for establishing acquaintanceships with 
other native JtfWkers of the language. 

It was flTte*,at thf beginning of this volume 
that peer inv^vejbnt In language learning is an 
idea whose Uml i flffl come. This view is supported by 
research, and%*4* justified even more by the'num-, 
ber of succets^ul attempts to make language learner? 
more responsible for eaclj other's progress than can 
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be the case in the conventional teacher -centered 
classroom* Irt an era when the language -teaching 
profeaaion ia more conacioua than ever of the need 
to conaider alternatives to the traditional class- 
room, peer involvement may be a cornerstone of a new 
teacher -learner relationahip' and the basis for more 
effective and meaningful second and foreign language 
learning* 
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[APPENDIX i A SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON PEER INVOLVBM1WT 
IN LANGUAGE LEARNING) 



This section summarizes the findings of several 
f studies that hava investigated the eff acta of peer* 
involvamant in language learning under controlled 
conditions. That is, each stud^ involved systematic 
observation of the peer tutoring process, systematic 
measurement of outcomes, or both, "mis review is in 
no way meant to be comprehensive) even the small 
number of studies reviewed here, however, reflect a 
variety of research 1 approaches to the problem of 
assessing the effects of peer involvement. 

Two notes of caution should be introduced . 
first, as, is inevitable in summaries such as this, 
many 6f the details of the individual studies have 
been omitted. Readers can obtain" a much clearer 
understanding of the rationale of the studies and . 
the procedures used by consulting, the studies them- 
selves* 8econd, the findings of the studies offer 
only initial answers to the questions- they pose. 
IndividimHy and collectively, these studies repre- 
sent a first step toward a fore precise understand- 
ing of the effects of peer involvement in second and 
foreign language learning. 

An early attempt to study the effects of peer 
tutor ing^n language learning was Langr's (1973) 
study of beginning-level college Spanish students. 
One of three existing sections of the beginning 
Spanish course at the University of Minnesota-Duluth 
was designated as the experimental group; the other 
two sections became the control group. The treat- 
ment consisted of help that the researcher provided 
to the experimental group in organizing arid sched- 
uling out-of -class peer-tutoring sessions. These v 
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sessions were entirely voluntary) they were supple- 
ments to classroom, contact time (which was uniform 
for all three sections,, each of which was taught by 
the same three teachers on a rotating basis) and in 
no way figured into the grading system of the 
course. Except for periodic encouragement that the 
•experimental" group received to maintain these peer 
i tutoring relationships, the treatment extended no 
further; neither the content nor the procedures of 
the tutoring ♦sessions were controlled. 

Langr's *tudy provides" some evidence for the 
value of peer involvement. Subjects in the experi- 
mental section spent a Vn of 10^09 hours in peer 
interaction during the aceHemic quarter during which 
the experiment was conducted. By contrast, students 
in the control group spent an average of only 2.44 
hours in student-initiated, out-of -classroom peer 
work. Only on the oral production achievement post- 
test did the experimental students perform signifi- 
cantly better (p « .05) than the control group; 
i however, on ten of the 1 1 criterion measures- 
composite score of five progress tests given during 
the course of the quarter, scores on each of five 
posttreatment achievement tests, and gain scores/ 
pijet«st to posttest, 0 on each of the five achievement 
i-eBta — the mean of the experimental group was higher 
than that of the control group. * 

The studies under review here present mixed, ' 
though not necessarily conflicting, evidence on t^e 
affective^ and attitudinal effects of peer tutoring. 
Langr's experimental section engaged in purely 
voluntary and itudent^developed peer tutoring for 
four times as many hours as the control "sections, 
which received no encouragement to organize peer 
tutoring. This difference -suggests that the experi- 
mental students must have perfceived some benefit to 
such sessions and experienced some enjoyment fysm 
them. The results of a student opinion measure 
given after ihm experiment suggest/ however, that 
their interest may have been largely instrumental; 
the attitude of the experimental students toward 
Spanish and the course they were taking wa*s n* more 
positive than that of., the control students. 
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A very diff e*rent approach to the study *of the 
effects of peer involvement from that used by Langr 
oan be see* in 8tryker 's (1975) study of patterns of 
use of French and English in verbal peer interac- 
tions at the Washington International School. 
Stryker's research on peer interactions was part of 
a three-level investigation of the sociolingulstic 
environment of the school, which was founded in 1966 
to provide bilingual education for children in J*e 
international community of Washington, D.C., »as well 
as, for lbcal families. At the macrosociolinguis^c 
level, the focus was on the principles of the school 
regarding language use, its academic structures and 
Organization. At the "midsociolihguiStic" level, 
the researcher investigated the linguistic expecta- 
tions, curricula, and schedules of a single second- * 
to-third-grade ^lassroom in the school. Dyadic peer 
interactions involving five limited -English students 
were the basis of the third level of analysis, the 
microsociolinguistic level. 

Whereas Langr' s research was product-oriented 
— focusing on the results of peer interaction— 
Stryker*s study is process -centered* through both 
participant and nonparteicipant observation, Stryker 
sought to determine the nature of the larger envi- 
ronment in which peer j>airs interacted and the char- 
acteristics and evolution of the peer interactions 
themselves. Stryker hypothesized that in this, 
bilingual school environment, limited -English 
students would speak the language used by their 
role-reciprocals, subject to (a) the linguistic ex- 
pectations in the situation, (b) the dominant lan- 
guage of their peer group/ and (c) their competence 
in the language. 

The general principle on which the Washington 
International School was based was complete two-way 
bilingualism. this was tihe expectation fox all stu- 
dents, and it was reflected in the use of^ine two 
languages (French and English or Spanish and Eng- 
lish) on alternate days. At the macro level, one 
can think of the school as constituting an experi- 
mental treatment, a*T least metaphorically, joy con- 
trast with the status of ' French (or Spanish) in the v 
conventional whole-school context. At the mideooio- 
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linguistic level (the single classroom observed), 
however, there were already signs of a conflict; 
while English and French were to be used exclusively 
on alternate days, Engliah^the dominant* language of 
the majority of the students —"intruded" on peer 
interactions in the classroom on days when French 
was to be used exclusively, although the reverse— 
the use of French in peer Interactions in the 
classroom on daysy when English was to be used — did 
not occur. 

This tendency for English to be used in peer 
interactions was even more pronounced in out-of- 
class interactions. Regardless of the child's lan- 
guage background, once the child knew both ttiglish 
and French, he or she would use aiglish everywhere 
.except in the French classroom, when required to ' 
speak French by the teacher. Furthermore, outside 
of the French classroom, French was used between 
peers only in dyads isolated from the group and when 
both speakers had a French background or one was new 
to English; however, even in such French-speaking 
dyadtf, the bilingual speaker would begin, after a 
few months, ito use English in reply to the new- 
comers French. 

JohAson (1980) studied the effects on second 
language ycquisition" of peer tutoring in a seven- 
week bilihgual summer program at Stanford Univer- 
sity's exp>rJbmental school. Her subjects were 16 
limited-English-speaking (LES) Mexican-American 
children and 18 fluent English-speaking (FES) chil- 
dren. The children ranged from five to nine years 
of age. A ma^hedVpairs experimental design was 
used; the LES children were Batched on *a composite 
score of English language proficiency and initial 
amount of interaction with FES, children. One child 
fin each limited-English pair was then randomly 
assigned to the treatment group; the other waB 
assigned to the control group. The FES children 
were matched on age and "sex and were then randomly 
assigned to either the experimental or oontrol- 
group* • . 

The experimental treatment involved a total of 
14 one-hour peer tutoring sessions In which an LES 
child was paired with an FES child. The purpose of 
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the tutoring was to provide social contact between 
children of the two ethnolinguistic groups and to 
provide the LES children with successful experiences 
communicating in English* Children In the control 
group did the same activities as thttee in the peer 
tutoring sessions, but they were done in large- 
group, teacher -directed, one-hour sessions. Teach- 
ers in this summer program alternated weekly between 
the treatment and control groups} /in this way, their 
potential effec.t on ithe performance of . either group 
was controlled. 

Two hypotheses were invesUgated The first 
was the expectation that LES children would, as a 
result of their peer tutoring .experience, interact 
verbally with PES children more. than the LES 
children who had participated in the. large -group, 
teacher-directed sessions. It was also predicted 
that there would be a positive correlation between 
frequency of verbal interaction with\PES children 
and gains in English language proficiency by LES 
children. ju 

Following the treatment period, Johnson ob- 
served her subjects from both the experimental and 
control groups during periods when the subjects were 
free to interact with children of their choice in 
the language of their choice. A special observa- 
tional instrument— the Language Use and Interaction 
System (LUIS)— was used to record the setting in 
which the interaction took place, characteristics of 
the addressee, the language used, and the specific 
nature of utterances. Eaoh subject was observed 
individually for 20 to 40 minutes a week. 

Analysis of the data from these observations 
showed that the LES children who had participated in 
peer tutoring sessions interacted in English with 
PES children to a greater degree than the LES chil- 
dren in the control group. , _-»»v— . 

The subjects in Johnson's study were pre- and 
post tested on three measures of English language 
proficiency* the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
the Language Assessment Scales, and the Child-Child 
Communication Test. Only on the first of these did 
the experimental group— the children who had engaged 
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in peer tutoring— significantly outperform the 
control group; / \ 

August's (1992) investigation of reciprocal 
peer teaching, described on pp. 74-76, was designed 
in such a way as to permit examination of the effect 
of peer interaction on the acquisition of both 
English and Spanish. The experimental treatment 
consisted 6f 30 one-hour peer tutoring sessions. 
The control, group in each part of\ the experiment 
consisted lot a group of children' who were receiving 
conventional second language instruction (the Distar 
Language /t>rogram). \ 

The main issues the study addressed were, 
first, the effect of peer tutoring bn the amount of 
interaction between children acquiring a second 
language and fluent peer speakers of \the language 
and, second, the relationship between \ amount of v 
interaction with native -speaker peers \and second 
language acquisition. \ 

August measured the frequency and proportion of 
the target language used by the limitedV-English and 
limited-Spanish subjects in two setting^ --in free 
play and in a*structured situation (the llatter con- 
si sti rig of a block -building task in which one 
experimenta^Kor control subject— either k limited- 
English or a 'limited-Spanish child— two fluent Eng- 
lish-speaking children, and two bilingutfS children 
participated). It was found that in the (structured 
setting the limited -English children who had j 
received the experimental treatment (30 orie-hour 
peer tutoring sessions in which* the less proficient 
Child has served as a tutor) interacted with fluent" 
English speakers to a greater extent thah children 
from the control group* By contrast, the peer 
tutoring sessions failed to increase the amount of 
Spanish that the limited-Spanish subjects used with 
their peers. 

The Johnson* (1980) and August (1982) findings 
are based on observations following or concurrent 
with an experimental treatment i they are thus ..of a 
somewhat different nature from the Stryker (1975) 
data. In Stryker's study, the preference for 
■ti4ii4 h language of dyadic pser interaction • 
appears to stem from th«f*cL-th^t English was the . 
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dominant language of. a majority of children in the 
c lads room that the researcher observed. The re la-' 
tionship between individual peer interactions and 
the larger sociolinguistic context may help to 
explain the findings of Johnson and August — in par- 
ticular, the results of the August (1982) study, in ' 
which peer tutoring affected the amount of interac- 
tion in English between limited-English children and 
fluent English-speaking children but not the amount 
of interaction between limited-Spanish children and 
fluent Spanish-speaking children. It may well be 
that the effectiveness of peer tutoring in promoting 
greater use of the target language depends on the 
language use patterns in the larger sociolinguistic 
context. In other words, peer tutoring may be more 
productive in some situations than in others. 

This is the conclusion of Chesterfield, 
Chesterfield, Hayes -Latimer, and Chavez (1983), who 
studied the interactional patterns of 1 1 Spanish- 
speaking preschool children enrolled in two differ-^ 
ent bilingual programs. In one program, classrooms 
had a majority of Spanish-speaking children; in the 
other, there was a majority of English-speaking 
children in the classrooms. As a result of their 
observation of these 1 1 subjects over the course of 
one year, the researchers reached the following 
conclusion: « 

'* Once limited English speakers achieve, a 
minimal level of competence ... the lin- 
guistic composition of the class should be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the most effective means of facilitating 
these children's acquisition of English. 
In classrooms where English speaking chili- 
dren predominate, interactions with these 
children were found to be , a factor in the 
acquisition of English by limited speakers 
of that language. Hence, teachers in such 
classrooms might promote peer interaction 
by structuring some learning activities as 
' 1 cooperative tasks to be worked on by sraa^ll 
linguistically heterogeneous group's of 
children ••« where a balance of limited 
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English-speaking children ana Bngliah- 
speaking' children exists, children of dif- 
ferent language proficiencies might be 
paired to~4i©rk on individual tasks, in 
classrooms made up largely of limited- 
English speakers,, on the other hand, the- 
children* a second language development 
might be best facilitated through .learning 
activities that emphasize adult-child 
interactions, (p. 417) i J ■ 

Sapiens (1982) studied the cognitive and affec- 
tive effects of peer tutoring involving both fluent 
bilingual and English monolingual Chicano tutors. 
The tutors were all high-achieving tenth graders > 
the tu tees were partial bilingual Chicano tenth 
graders who had been classified (according to CAT 
grade -equivalent scores) as low achievers. Language 
proficiency for tutors and tutees was determined by 
8 cores on the BOLT-Spanish and BOLT-English. In 
all, 20 same-sex pairs participated in the study. 

The peer tutoring consisted of three 15-minute 
lessons on latitude and longitude. An adaptation of 
the Bellack, Kliebard, Hyman, and Smith (1966) 
system for analyzing verbal interaction was used to 
code the function and content of verbal interactions 
in the sessions (which had been audiotaped and tranr 
scribed). Criterion-referenced testa were given to 
assess the effectiveness of peer tutoring sessions. 
The goal of the study was to determine which peer 
tutoring relationships were most closely linked to 
learning effectiveness and what characteristics of 
the tutoring" sessions themselves might be related to, 
the success of the sessions. 

> • This study is noteworthy alao for making peer 
pairing a central issue. In other studies, subjects 
are often matched on certain variables, with the 
effect of precluding certain comparisons: for 
example, between same -sex and different-sex peer 
pairings. At any rate, aample sizes are in general 
too small to permit a valid comparison of the 
effects of different pairings • / 4 

The principal comparison examined by Sapiens, 
was between English monolingual Chicano tutors and 
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fluent bilingual Chicano tutors working with partial 
bilingual Chioano tutees. As Matured by criterion- 
referenced instruments, the students tutored by the 
bilingual tutors showed significantly more growth 
than those who had monolingual tutors. Sapiens' 
analysis of the tutoring sessions themselves pro- 
vides a number of insights that might help explain 
these results. Hhile tutors were in general much 
more verbally active than the tu tees— the tutors 
accounted for 67% of all pedagogical moves and 92* 
of all initiating moves— the tutees with bilingual 
tutors were considerably more active in their dyads 
than their counterparts with monolingual tutors i * 
tutees with bilingual tutors made 60% of all tutee 
moves. This more active role by tufcies with bilin- 
gual tutors reflects their use of English in the 
tutoring sessions; it is Important to note that 
fewer than, 1 % of all moves In the sessions involving 
bilingual tutors were in Spanish. 

Sapiens found no other significant differences t 
Male and female dyads performed comparably, and 
there was no evidence in favor of a more structured 
approach to the tutoring sessions. Similarly, no 
significant differences on the measures used to 
assess attitudinal outcomes between tutees with 
monolingual tutors and those with bilingual tutors 
were found, despite the fact that the latter had » 
made considerably greater cognitive gains. 

The relative effectiveness of peer and teacher 
evaluation of compositions written by ESL students 
was the focus of a study by Partridge (1981). She 
was principally concerned with the value of peer 
involvement as a technique, rather than with its ' 
general contribution to second language acquisition 
or cognitive growth. Twelve ESL students enrolled 
in a composition course for foreign students at the . 
University of Hawaii, provided the original drafts 
and rewritten essays for "the study. The original 
drafts and rewritten essays from six writing assign- 
ments given over a period of several weeks were cho- 
sen by the researcher for rating by a total of six 
native-speaker .judges . Three of the six originals 
for each student fyad been corrected by the teacher 
(the experimenter); the other three originals of 
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each student had been corrected by one of the 
students 1 peers*. 

• Each judge received a total of 72 essays to 
judgei the, originals and the rewrites for all six 
assignments for each of six students. They were 
given no information about the identity of the stu- 
dents, whether the essay Was an original or a 
rewrite* .or whether peer or teacher correction had 
been used* The raters used a holistic analytic 
scale,, that was regularly used to, evaluate com- 
positions in the English Language Institute at the 
University of Hawaii. 

The ratings assigned by the judges were ana- 
lyzed to determine the relative ? ef fectiveness/ of 
peer and teacher correction as a means to improve 
the original drafts of compositions written by ESL 
students. Results showed that the rewritten ver- 
sions, taken collectively, were judged to be of 
significantly higher quality than the original " v 
drafts. However, the teacher -corrected original 
drafts were much more instrumental in this improve- 
ment than the peer-corrected drafts* A comparison 
of each original with its rewritten version showed 
that each of the three rewrites based on teacher 
„ corrections was judged significantly better than its 
Original i only, one of the three rewrites based on 
*W.peer corrections was rated as significantly better 
than 1 its original* It should be noted, however, 
that interrater agreement in this experiment, while 
judged acceptable by the experimenter, was fa^. lower 
than what is normally expected to indicate' adequate 
interrater reliability. 

Cartridge administered two questionnaires to 16 
students in the- composition class from which the ' 
teacher- and peer-corrected compositions were taken 
for her study. Most of the students felt they 
learned something from correcting their peers' com- 
; positions. The majority claimed that they enjoyed 
having their own compositions correoted by their 
peers, although students tended to enjoy correcting 
the compositions of others more than having their 
own compositions corrected. Nonetheless, the stu- 
dents felt, In general, that their teachers' com- 
ments werV more useful than their peers*'. The 
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^conclusion seemed to be that the students were not 
so convinced of the value of their peers' correc-^ 
tions that they would rely arfy more heavily than 
previously on the advice and recommendations of 
their fellow language learners.. 

The Fitz-Gibbon and Reay (1982) study of cross- 
level (intergrade) tutoring in French (described on 
pp. 86-88) provides the most striking evidence in 
support of peer tutoring. The 11 low-achieving 
fourth-year tutors had scored a mean of 28.9 oTTThe- 
60-item tee^that was administered before and after 
the experiment; the 25 high-achieving fourth-year 
French students who served as a comparison group had 
a mean of 44.2. The tutees, who had had no previous 
formal instruction in French, had a mean score of •.. 
5.0 on the same pretest measure. 

The treatment consisted of six 30-minute ses- 
sions over a period of three weeks. At the end of' 
the period, posttest scores showed several striking 
results. The tutors themselves had a mean posttest 
- score of 41.4, only slightly less than the mean pre- 
test score of the high-achieving students. The 
tutees had a mean posttest score of 28.7. In other „ 
words* after just six Sessions of peer tutoring they 
had scared", on average, as high as the tutors had 
originally scored. Even more impressive, perhaps, 
was the longer-term effect of these sessions: 

Some four months later, having occasion- 
ally encountered some of the topics which 
had been tutored but still having had no 
formal instruction except from tutors,, 
tutees" were given the same test again, un- 
announced. They achieved an average score 
, of 50% (raw mean, 30.3), showing excellent 
retention. In short, in six lessons the 
tutees had learned the materials up to the 
original level of the tutors/ a gain which 
was still evident four months later.. 
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experience. It is even more difficult to assess, the 
longer-term affective and attitudinal effects of 
such an experience, except indirectly through such 
measures as attrition rates and Statements of 
willingness to engage in further peer tutoring 
experiences, 

The strongest evidence of, an effect of peer 
- tutoring- on attitudes , however, comes from the 
Fitz-Gibbon and Reay experiment. Based on the way ' 
tutors and their high-achieving, fourth-year peers 
(who were in essence a control group) ranked their 
school subjects in order of preference before and 
after the tutoring project, the tutoring experience 
can* be seen as having significantly changed the 
tutors' attitude toward French. By the end of the 
experience > they ranked French almost exactly as did 
their high-achieving, fourth-year peers. In fact, 
the tutors* attitudes toward • French improved con- 
siderably more than the tutees 1 , lending further 
support to the argument that peer involvement pro-* 
vides benefits .for those who do the tutoring as well 
as for those who receive it. 
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